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THE LITTLE OLD ROAD. 


There’s a breath of May in the breeze 
On the little old road; 

May in hedges and trees, 

May, the red and the white, 

May to left and to right 
Of the little old road. 





There’s a ribbon of grass either side 
Of the little old road; 

It’s a strip just so wide, 

A strip nobody owns, 

Where a man’s weary bones 

When he feels getting old 

May lie crushing the gold 

Of the silverweed flower 

For a long lazy hour 
By the little old road. 


There’s no need to guide the old mare 
On the little old road. 
She knows that just there 
Is the big gravel pit 
(How we played in it 
As mites of boys 
In our old corduroys!) 
And that here is the pond 
With the poplars beyond, 
And more May—always May 
Away and away 
Down the little old road. 


There’s a lot to make a man glad 
On the little old road 

(It’s the home-going road), 

And a lot to make him sad. 

Ah! he’d like to forget, 

But he can’t, not just yet, 

With chaps still out there. .. . 

She’s stopping, the steady old ‘mare. 

Is it here the road bends? 

So the long journey ends 
At the end of the old road, 
The little old road. 


There’s someone, you say, at the gate 
Of the little old house by the road? 
Is it Mother? Or Kate? 
And they’re not going to mind 
That, since ‘‘Wypers,”’ I’m blind, 
a the road is a long dark road? 
Gertrude Vaughan. 


The New Witness. 
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“REAL PRESENCE.” 


Not on an Altar shall mine eyes behold 
Thee, 
Tho’ Thou art sacrifice, Thou too art 
Priest; 
Bend, that the feeble arms of Love 
enfold Thee, 
So Faith shall bloom, increased. 


Not on a Cross, with passion buds 
around Thee, 
Thorn-crowned and lonely, in Thy 
suffering; 
Nay, but as watching Mary met and 
found Thee, 
Dawn-robed, the Risen King. 


Not in the past, but in the present 
glorious, 
Not in the future, that I cannot span, 
Living and breathing, over death vic- 
torious, 
My God . . . my Brother-Man. 
Ivan Adair. 
The Poetry Review. 


THE BRIDGE. 


I have come a long way today: 

On a strange bridge alone, 

Remembering friends, old friends, 

I rest, without smile or moan, 

As they remember me without smile or 
moan. 


All are behind, the kind 

And the unkind too, no more 

Tonight than a dream. The stream 

Runs softly yet drowns the Past, 

The dark-lit stream has drowned the 
Future and the Past. 


No traveler has rest more blest 

Than this moment brief between 

Two lives, when the Night’s first 
lights 

And the shades hide what has never 
been, 

Things goodlier, lovelier, dearer, denis 
will be or have been. 

Edward Thomas. 
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THE ITALIAN REVERSE. 


It was well known at the Italian 
Headquarters for some months past 
that a big Austrian offensive was 
being planned and that it was to be 
solidiy backed up by German forces. 
Obviously this was also known to the 
British War Office. It was an open 
secret that Bavarian infantry divisions 
were being concentrated in the Inns- 
bruck sector and that German heavy 
guns which had been withdrawn from 
the Russian front had been gradually 
accumulated under the direction of 
specially deputed German ordnance 
experts. 

The offensive was to take place 
during the summer, but for reasons 
best known to the German High 
Command—though probably owing 
to the seriousness of the English pres- 
sure on the Western front—it was 
postponed, and nothing more was 
heard of it till the middle of September, 
when it became common knowledge 
up at Headquarters that a big con- 
centration of Austro-German divisions 
with heavy artillery was being quietly 
effected in the Tolmino sector. 

It was therefore evident that the 
long-spoken-of offensive was about to 
materialize, and I am convinced that 
General Cadorna was under no il- 
lusions as to the magnitude of the 
threat that hung over him. One must 
therefore rule out the suggestion that 
has been advanced that the Austro- 
German attack came as a surprise 
and that the intelligence branch of the 
Italian Army was lacking in vigilance. 

The splendid results achieved by the 
Italians on the Bainsizza plateau in 
August, which were the culmination 
of a series of important successes in 
May, when Monte Kuk and Monte 
Vodice on the left bank of the Isonzo 
were captured by the Florence and 
Avellino Brigades, engendered a con- 


fidence which unfortunately was des- 
tined to be but short-lived and had to 
give way to a more sober estimate of 
their import. 

In the light of recent events it looks 
as though the withdrawal of the 
Austrians from their long-prepared 
and cherished positions in the region 
of the Chiapovano valley was but a 
skilfully engineered ruse.de guerre on a 
big scale with reckless disregard for 
the sacrifice of life entailed; for it now 
seems certain that whenever they 
decided to call a halt to the Italians 
it was in their power to do so. ° 

I was present at the big offensive 
in August, and I had the impression, 
which I endeavored to convey in my 
dispatches, so far as the Censor per- 
mitted it, that the Austrians were not 
putting out their full strength; their 
artillery-fire appeared to me to be 
lacking in backbone, and this im- 
pression was supported by the sig- 
nificant remark made.to me at the 
time by a British gunner to the effect 
that he was convinced that the 
Italians were firing quite 75 per cent 
more than the enemy. It would now 
seem, therefore, that there was method 
in their short-coming, and that the 
Austrian artillery had for some very 
good reason been instructed to hus- 
band their ammunition—in all prob- 
ability the Germans were not yet 
ready to send all the promised rein- 
forcements owing to the continued 
pressure on the Western front. 

In the meantime there were unmis- 
takable signs that the Austrians were 
by no manner of means defeated or 
even so hard hit as might have been 
expected after the series of reverses 
they had experienced. It is quite 
possible, of course, that some German 
troops were already with them, though 
I never heard of any Germans amongst 
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the thousands of prisoners taken—but 
whatever the cause there is no question 
but that there was some master- 
brain directing the Austrians, and 
their retirement had its fixed limita- 
tions, as, in spite of all the desperate 
valor of the Italians, the enemy con- 
tinued to hold them up at vital points 
which had evidently been decided on 
beforehand. 

This, for instance, was particularly 
noticeable at Monte San Gabriele, 
where the struggle for the summit 
developed into one of the most ap- 
palling fights of the war. The Aus- 
trian infantry had been ordered, so it 
was learned, to hold on here at all 
costs, and day by day the conflict 
continued with varying successes for 
both sides till the crest of the moun- 
tain became a veritable shambles 
and all traces of trenches were com- 
pletely obliterated. Yet, in spite of 
terrible losses, 
tight, and reserves after reserves were 
sent up only to be decimated by 
the never-ceasing fire of the Italian 
batteries. 

The Italian losses must have been 
terribly heavy also. Fortunately, 
perhaps, casualty lists are not pub- 
lished in Italy, or the fortitude of the 
nation might have been sorely tried. 
Yet there was never any sign of 
wavering or disaffection amongst the 
troops, whose moral I always: thought 
was above all question, in spite of the 
most terrible ordeals and hardships 
human beings could be called on to 
face. 

The unexpected strength of the 
resistance at this point evidently 
came somewhat as a surprise to 
Cadorna and compelled him in con- 
sequence to relax his offensive in the 
valley of Chiapovana, which was 


slowly but successfully working round 
towards the Northeast of Gorizia with 
the ultimate object, I believe, of out- 
flanking the positions on the Hermada. 


the Austrians held’ 


The Italian Reverse. 


In the middle of September it 
became known that the Austrians 
were massing several divisions with 
artillery in this sector, and it was 
realized that any further endeavor to 
advance here would now be hotly con- 
tested and mean enormous sacrifice 
of life, which Cadorna, as is well 
known, always endeavors as much as 
possible to avoid. 

It was about this time that a rumor 
spread that the long-spoken-of Ger- 
man reinforcements were arriving in 
the Tolmino sector. As has been since 
proved, rumor for once was correct. 

Those must have been anxious days 
at Headquarters; although on the 
face of it a very big victory had been 
gained, there had been every indica- 
tion that the Austrians were in very 
much greater strength than was an- 
ticipated, and they were now stronger 
numerically than ever—of that there 
was no question. 

With the menace, therefore, of a big 
Austro-German thrust pending in the 
near future, Cadorna had no option 
but to suspend the operations he was 
carrying out to the north of Gorizia, as 
there were ominous and unmistakable 
signs that it would be courting a disas- 
ter to attempt any further effort in 

“that direction for the moment. So a 
halt was called, and road-making and 
the consolidation of the conquered 
terrain afforded a reasonable pretext 
for the abandonment of the offensive 
for the time being. 

But although the big operation was 
stopped the bombardment of what 
remained of the Austrian lines on and 
around San Gabriele and San Daniele 
continued without intermission, though 
one could not fail to notice that the 
Austrian batteries hardly ever vouch- 
safed a serious reply to it. 

They indulged in what one might 
term a daily “strafe,’’ which, however, 
seldom lasted longer than a couple of 
hours or so, and when that ceased you 
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could motor in comparative safety 
anywhere along the roads in the 
immediate rear of the positions—in 
fact, the men in the advanced positions 
got almost to know the time when the 
“strafing’’ was likely to begin. 

This intermittent firing on the part 
of the Austrians was one of the most 
noticeable characteristics of the Front, 
for at no time was it ever severe 
enough to put a stop to the road-mak- 
ing and other operations that were 
being carried out. 

In Gorizia it was expecially marked, 
so much so in fact that whenever one 
went there one had the uncomfortable 
feeling that it was by permission, as it 
were, of the Austrians, as they could 
unquestionably have stopped all ac- 
cess to it or have pounded it to atoms 
in twenty-four hours had they been so 
minded; for there was no gainsaying it, 
the town lay at the mercy of the 
Austrian batteries on San Marco and 
the plateau of Ternova from the day 
it was captured by the Italians last 
year. 

Curiously enough, though there 
were several shops open and some 
two thousand inhabitants still there— 
who were evidently case-hardened to 
the daily scare of big projectiles and 
aeroplane bombs—I was reminded not 
a little of one’s life in Rheims during 
the early days of the bombardment. 

One could not help wondering what 
reasons the Austrians could have had 
in sparing the place at all, except 
perhaps to prolong its agony, as a cat 
plays with a mouse, for it was actually 
being destroyed piecemeal, and the 
change the continual bombardment 
had brought about during the past 
year was as startling as it was pathetic. 

A curious state of affairs existed, 
and it was fully recognized by the 
Italians that any further driving 
back of the Austrians would have 
sealed the doom of Gorizia as an 
existing town, though it would have 
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given them a secure tenure of its 
ruins. 

It is of interest to relate this as it 
conveys some idea of the status quo. 
in this sector of the Front in August, 
though it must be explained that the 
town of Gorizia was actually of no 
importance at any time in the opera- 
tions which were being carried out in 
the Northeast of the canton of Gorizia 
and which entered largely into the 
whole scheme of the Italian offensive. 

Meanwhile on the rock-bound deso- 
late waste of the Carso substantial 
progress was being made, and at one 
advanced point where there was an 
observation post with a powerful 
marine telescope one could see Trieste 
—the goal of our hopes—so distinctly 
that you could actually distinguish — 
the traffic along its front—so near 
and yet so far! Towering in between, 
gaunt and threatening, was the huge 
massif of the Hermada which had been 
transformed into a veritable Gibraltar, 
it was said, and which gave the im- 
pression of some crouching monster 
guarding the Austrian seaport. 

To reach the position from which 
this thrilling panorama was to be 
seen one passed through scenes of war- 
fare which filled you with elation, 
and inspired a confidence in the future 
that one never dreamed could be up- 
set. The chances of the Austrians 
ever regaining possession of all the 
vast territory that had been wrested 
from them appeared to be absolutely 
nil. 

All around was evidence of the 
wonderful organization. and energy of 
the Italians—it was a veritable hive of 
activity. Somehow, whenever I visited 
this sector of the Front, I was always 
reminded of a big estate being rapidly 
developed. 

Those marvelous roads, or, rather, 
military causeways, which the Italian 
engineers have a veritable genius for 
constructing, were being pushed for- 
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ward with feverish haste, every where— 
apparently leading to nowhere in many 
instances, but all part and parcel of 
some big scheme. 

You came across big gun positions 
cleverly camouflaged in the most 
unexpected places. Under the shelter 
of the rocky heights were splendidly 
built huts for the troops resting after 
their spell in the trenches. These 
cantonments were quite a feature in 
the landscape and were carried out 
on the most up-to-date principles, 
and proved how well the Italian soldier 
is eared for. 

On all sides were to be seen men 
eager at their work and full of the 
enthusiasm of youth; in fact, this élan 
was so remarkable that it never failed 
, to be noted by visitors to the Front, 
and it was what chiefly impressed me 
whilst I was with the Italian Army. 

I have from the very outset of the 
war never ceased in my endeavors to 
convey a wider knowledge of the im- 
portance attaching to the Italian 
Front, and the collapse of Russia 
further accentuated the necessity for 
bearing this in view. 

The rumors of Austrian ‘‘tiredness”’ 
have always proved to be much ex- 
aggerated, so it was a certainty that 
sooner or later events on the Italian 
side would assume a significance of 
unpleasant magnitude unless they were 
forestalled by adequate precautions. 

In spite of the daily record of 
Cadorna’s wondrous successes, there 
was always the haunting solicitude 
of what might happen if Russia did 
not recover and Germany in con- 
sequence could withdraw really sub- 
stantial forces from her Eastern front 
and unite with Austria to overwhelm 
their former ally. 

As the weeks passed and Russia 
sank deeper and deeper into the slough 
of anarchism one felt with ever- 
increasing conviction and disquietude 
that the Allies were tempting Provi- 
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dence on this front, for it was certain 
that Italy could never be strong enough 
to bear the brunt of a combined 
attack by Germany and Austria, and 
everything pointed to such a con- 
tingeney arising at any moment if 
there was any truth in the reports of 
the massing of Austro-German divisions 
on the Middle Isonzo. 

What suggested itself obviously as 
urgent, therefore, was the dispatch 
of an Anglo-French Army, with at 
least five hundred guns, to the Carso, 
to co-operate with the Italians in the 
event of an Austro-German attack or 
to ensure the continued success of the 
advance towards Trieste. 

The visit of Lord Derby to this 
front in August, accompanied by two 
advisory Generals—conveyed the im- 
pression that the importance of back- 
ing up the Italians with something 
more substantial than a mere handful 
of guns had at length been recognized 
by the Allies. Whatever decision, 
however, was reached when he re- 
turned to England, no steps were 
taken, as far as one could judge, to 
increase the allied reinforcements here. 

Without desiring to enter the lists 
of the controversy which has been 
raised with reference to the conjecture 
as to the relative strengths of the 
Italian and Austro-German Armies 
before the commencement of the 
onslaught, I cannot avoid expressing 
the strong opinion that had the al- 
tered status of affairs on the Italian 
Front consequent on the Russian 
military collapse in March been fully 
grasped the present humiliating posi- 
tion would have been avoided. 

There is nothing to be gained by 
‘Jobbing backwards,” as they say on 
the Stock Exchange, but in endeavor- 
ing dispassionately to arrive at some 
premises as to the initial cause of 
the Italian disaster, I am forced to 
the conclusion that had there been. a 
determined co-ordination of Allied 
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effort on the Carso, in conjunction 
with General Cadorna’s magnificent 
offensive in August, the Austro-Ger- 
man attack would never have taken 
place at all, and by now Trieste would 
have been within reach, instead of 
being further away than ever. 

Recent events have so. entirely 
altered the relative positions of the 
Allies that one can no longer write of 
Italy as a separate front, so the es- 
tablishment of an Allied War Council 
brings us all into line at last. 

We are all in the same boat, so 
whether our men fight for the common 
cause on the Veneto plain or in the 
mud of Flanders the objective is 
identical—to defeat the Huns at all 
costs. 

I have been asked if I think that 
Italy, after her staggering blow, can 
still win through, and I must confess 
that after all I have seen of the 
Italian Army during the many months 
I have been with it since the beginning 
of the war the question came to me as 
a positive shock. 

The mere suggestion that there is 
any doubt that the men—heroes all— 
who captured Monte Nero, the Tofana, 
the blood-soaked ridge of Podgora, 
San Michele, Gorizia,. and won their 
way yard by yard across the desolate 
shell-swept waste of the Carso are 
likely to have changed so suddenly 
that in a few days they have been 
metamorphosed by the insidious agents 
of the German peace propaganda into 
a state of nerveless impotence boggles 
my imagination, and I refuse to believe 
it. 

Those splendid regiments of Alpini 
Arditi, and Bersaglieri with their 
magnificent records cannot have de- 
generated on the spur of the moment, 
as it were, into a mob of chicken- 
hearted runaways—it is inconceivable 
—and the same reflection applies to 
all the troops. 

No; certain trench-weary units may 
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have succumbed to the wiles of the 
Hun emissary, and through their 
defection have imperiled the safety 
of the nation, but the Italian Army as 
a whole is still, I am convinced, what 
it was—staunch, courageous, and patri- 
otic; and when the inevitable effects 
of the disaster have worn off, and the 
disposition of the new line of defense 
is completed, we shall see the Army 
again facing its hereditary foe with all 
its old-time determination and valor. 

But fair words butter no parsnips; 
facts, however unpleasant, must be 
squarely faced, and it would be futile 
to attempt to minimize the seriousness 
of the situation. The Austro-Germans 
are undoubtedly in overwhelming force 
and flushed with victory. 

The whole of the Italian Front will 
have to be reorganized, and this will 
necessarily take some time; such com- 
plete confusion as the precipitate 
retirement has brought about cannot 
be remedied in a few days. 

Everything has to be practically 
started anew—hutments, field hos- 
pitals, depdéts, stores, lines of com- 
munication, telephones, telegraphs, and 
all the thousand and one things that 
go towards making up the complete- 
ness and preparedness of a big army in 
the field and all of which existed in so 
high a degree of perfection in the vast 
area that has been evacuated. 

Fortunately the Italians are ‘‘hus- 
tlers,’’ and it is therefore certain no 
time will be lost in re-establishing some 
semblance of the old order of things 
once the Army regains its equilibrium, 
provided, of course, that the invaders 
can be held up long enough to gain 
breathing time. 

The brilliant plan of campaign of 
von Below succeeded mainly by reason 
of its lightning-like rapidity, and he 
may endeavor to continue forcing the 
pace with the object of obtaining a 
decisive issue before the reinforcements 
of the Allies are able to join up in their 
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full strength. His coup was engineered 
with such masterly regard to all 
probable contingencies and has been 
carried out so far with such precision 
that it is as well not to express any 
optimism as to the immediate future. 
One must acknowledge that the situa- 
tion is as serious as could well be for 
the moment. 

In the meantime the Italian Ist 
and 3d Armies have been withdrawn 
in the direction of the Piave 
river, which forms, so it is stated, a 
natural line of defense against an 
invading army advancing from the 
North. 

Italian rivers are, however, uncer- 
tain factors to reckon with, from a 
military point of view, and with few 
exceptions are dependent largely for 
their water supply on weather condi- 
tions, but, under the most favorable 
circumstances, it is difficult to see how 
any river can prove a serious obstacle 
nowadays against a determined foe 
backed up by sufficient artillery. This 
was proved by the Italians themselves 
allalong the Isonzo onseveral occasions. 

Time, position, and, above all, the 
initiative are unfortunately and in- 
disputably on the side of the Austro- 
Germans for the time being, and there- 
fore every hour will count. If, however, 
the Italians have been _ successful 
in withdrawing on to their new line 
without too great loss, it is practically 
certain that, barring further ill-luck, 
they ought to be able to hold up the 
enemy till all the British and French 
troops and guns that are being hurried 
forward reach them; but whether a 
permanent stand can be made along the 
Piave in hastily improvised positions 
time alone will show. 

The situation presents heartrending 
difficulties which require handling 
with ‘the utmost strategic skill and, 
above all, with no dallying. A new 


theater of war must be organized with 
the least possible delay on ground 
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not yet decided on, and under these 
conditions the enemy has all the 
advantages of being the attacker— 
how long this advantage rests with 
him depends on the _ recuperative 
quality of the Italian Army and the 
number of divisions and guns sent by 
the British and French. 

I have always contended that man 
for man the Italian is far and away 
superior as a fighting machine to the 
Austrian, and nothing that has hap- 
pened can change that opinion, which 
is not based on mere hearsay, but on 
what I have seen for myself during 
months of campaigning on this front, 
and, what is more, I am fully con- 
vineed that the Austrians have long 
realized it. 

Only the knowledge of their numeri- 
eal superiority and the confidence 
inspired by the presence of picked 
German divisions with them to back 
them up could have roused them to 
such a pitch of daring as they have 
recently displayed. They musf have 
been astounded at their own prowess, 
and I cannot help thinking it will tax 
their power of endurance very seriously 
to keep it up when the Italians pull 
themselves together again. 

Meanwhile it will, of course, take 
some days to get the big reinforcements 
with tha necessary artillery into posi- 
tion, and it is pretty certain that the 
master-mind that planned and ear- 
ried out the invasion will have foreseen 
such a contingency and have all his 
plans ready to cope with it, so it is 
quite conceivable that until the new 
front is actually in existence other 
unpleasant surprises may be in store 
for the Allies. 

For the moment, therefore, there is 
nothing for it but to await develop- 
ments with such philosophic com- 
posure aS we can command, whilst 
endeavoring to comfort ourselves with 
the knowledge that the disaster has, 
at any rate, had the effect of bringing 
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about a realization of that co-ordina- 
tion of action of the. Allied Armies 
of which so much has been spoken 
during the past two years. 

The decision of the Allies to put in 
practice the theory of a single war 
front under the direction of an 
Allied War Council is an excellent 
scheme. It should prove of incalcul- 
able value when it gets into working 
trim, provided it does not expand 
into a number of advisory committees 
as so many councils have a_ knack 
of doing. 

The Italian disaster may therefore 
be said to have altered the whole 
complexion of the war by bringing the 
Allies into still closer union, and it is 
certain that the eyes of the whole 
world will be turned towards Northern 
Italy during the next few months, 
for at last we have the enemy fairly in 
the open, where he will have no shelter 
of elaborate trenches, and far from the 
protecting wall of mountains at his 
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back on which he has always relied 
for support. 

Provided the Italian Army can 
hold the invader in check till allisin 
readiness, it is quite conceivable that 
the biggest battle of the war may be 
fought on the plain of Friuli. 

To my mind the saddest feature of 
the catastrophe has yet to come, for 
it is certain that the Austrians will 
revenge themselves in the usual Hun 
fashion when they are forced to evacuate 
the territory they are now occupying, 
and that its picturesque old cities and 
towns and smiling vineyards are 
doomed to utter devastation. 

There is, therefore, no disguising 
the fact that Italy will require all her 
fortitude and endurance during the 
coming months. That she will sur- 
mount her trials is unquestionable, and 
that her Army will again give a good 
account of itself and eventually retrieve 
the disaster no one who has visited the 
Italian Front will doubt for a moment. 

Julius M. Price. 





SOME RUSSIAN REALITIES. 


The present state of Russia is the 
measure of the value of the Russian 
Revolution. The forces which have 
brought about the present chaos have 
done so by grossly misinterpreting the 
laws of Nature which govern the 
political economy of the universe. 
Menu like Kerensky, Chernoff, Skobeleff 
and Lenin looked on the State 
as a machine with which to try 
their Christian Science, extreme So- 
cialist, and Anarchist experiments. The 
Russian State was brought to its 
present maturity during generations. 
These men, many of them quacks, 
some of them traitors, with the help 
of Germany, cut it down in a few 
months. It seemed a fine thing and 
fools clamored and applauded. 

The Revolution of 1904-5 _ was 


brought about by the same dark forces 
which at present are in power. The 
working classes of the towns then, as 
now, were unable to discriminate 
between Socialism and Anarchy, and 
the Revolution was defeated. The 
present Revolution came after twelve 
years; this time there was to be no 
mistake. The ideals and symbols of 
Russian nationhood were overwhelmed 
—the Czar, the Church. (for Chris- 
tianity is not recognized by ex- 
treme Socialists and Anarchists), the 
land of Russia. Internationals teach 
that nations have no frontiers. The 
altars of unreason, the Soviets with 
Kerensky, and later Lenin, and their 
kind as hierophants, were a fitting 
sequel to the destruction of the ideals 
and symbols which mattered in the 











life and government of a great nation. 
When the abdication of the Czar was 
forced by the stable middle classes, 
represented by the Duma and the 
Army, in favor of his brother, the 
Grand Duke Michael, the Socialists 
and extremists, Kerensky and _ his 
followers, were not satisfied with the 
gradual transition from autocratic to 
democratic government. No! The 
millennium had to come in earnest and 
at once. Two hundred million people, 
70 per cent of whom were illiterate, 
were suddenly adjudged fit for self- 
government and independent political 
life. They required no police; they 
required no paternal government. The 
intelligent classes and the Army of- 
ficers made a splendid effort, but the 
baser elements proved too strong to be 
overthrown. 

An amnesty was proclaimed imme- 
diately and political exiles in Siberia 
and abroad flocked back to Russia. 
The frontiers for two weeks were open 
to all. No passports were asked for. 
Among these political exiles there were 
many idealists and freedom-loving 
men who, like Prince Kropotkin, had 
suffered for Russia; many whose 
natures had been soured by long 
years of exile, who had lost touch with 
the thoughts and life of their fellow- 
countrymen; many who had imbibed 
in foreign countries extremist ideas of 
Socialism, Syndicalism, and Anarchy, 
and were members of the International 


Anarchist Organization of Geneva and . 


Berne. Among these men were many 
criminals, traitors to their own coun- 
try and emissaries of Germany in 
German pay. These returned political 
exiles, adventurers, and traitors very 
quickly obtained control of the imag- 
ination of the lower classes of the 
towns by preaching a furious gospel 
of class-hatred and plunder. At the 
same time as the fall of the dynasty, 
Kerensky and the Socialists in the 
Duma, with the support of the work- 
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ing classes and proletariat of the towns, 
formed the Central Soviet at Petro- 
grad and organized and established 
innumerable local Soviets in the towns 
and industrial centers all over the 
country. Over 60 per cent of the 
Government munition works were 
established at Petrograd. With the 
aid of the munition workers and the 
Petrograd garrison, which they had 
corrupted, the Petrograd Central Sov- 
iet and the local Soviets in the country 
were able to enforce their will over the 
first Provisional Government, com- 
posed mainly of the stable middle 
classes of the Duma elected by the 
people. Kerensky, at the bidding of 
the Soviet, destroyed the first Govern- 
ment and formed the second Pro- 
visional Government. Kerensky as 
Premier established a new Minis- 
try for Labor and appointed Sko- 
beleff, a man of small education 
and extremist views, as Minister. 
The officials of this Department were 
all wild Socialists, and, with Skobeleff 
at their head, instead of endeavoring 
to restrain the appetites of the indus- 
trial workers, preached class-warfare 
and plunder, with the result that 
industry and the railways were com- 
pletely disorganized. Chernoff, Keren- 
sky’s personal friend, an extremist of 
very doubtful past, was appointed 
to the Ministry of Agriculture. He at 
once made every effort to propagate 
ideas and carry through legislation 
providing for the socialization of land 
without compensation—Chernoff him- 
self preached expropriation pure and 
simple, and this was the cause of the 
ensuing agrarian riots. In many eases, 
where landowners voluntarily pre- 
sented their lands to the peasants to 
divide among themselves, the latter 
begged the owners to resume pos- 
session—the attempt to distribute the 
gift being the signal for fierce fighting, 
many deaths, and more broken heads, 
in the villages. In the Cossack dis- 
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tricts of the Don and elsewhere (the 
Cossacks are very large landowners 
and agriculturists), wherever attempts 
were made by peasants or peasant 
communities to ‘“‘jump’’ the land of 
private proprietors, the Cossacks ruth- 
lessly dealt with the malefactors and 
established order. 

Most of the returned political, as 
well as criminal, exiles entered the 
Soviets and were appointed to the 
Executive Committees which governed 
them. Lenin and many others like 
him, denationalized Russians, Inter- 
nationals with German names, crim- 
inals in German pay and liberally 
supplied with German money, ob- 
tained an increasing influence for the 
extremists in the Soviets. But without 
the Army these demagogues and trai- 
tors were powerless to ruin their 
country completely. The Army ac- 
cordingly was debauched without scru- 
ple. The untutored soldier was told that 
he was a slave, that he had forfeited 
his manhood because he had no voice 
—direct or indirect—in determining 
what his orders were to be. Com- 
pany, regimental, divisional, and Army 
Committees were set up composed of 
ignorant soldiery to decide questions 
of strategy and tactics, to coun- 
termand the orders of their com- 
manders, to dismiss or elect their 
officers at their pleasure and to use 
force if necessary. Thus Army Order 
No. 1, issued with the approval of Ker- 
ensky, suppressed capital punishment 
in the Army. Army Order No. 294 
gave simple, ignorant, grown-up chil- 
dren—for that is all the peasants are— 
political liberty which they construed 
into license. As a result of the actions 
and the teachings of the extremists the 
soldiers murdered many of their of- 
ficers, discipline vanished, the Army 
was demoralized. 

Meanwhile the active peace and 
fraternization propaganda of the Soviet 
fostered with Germany money and 


German alcohol at the Front, com- 
pleted the moral disintegration of the 
infantry and transformed some of the 
finest soldiers in the world into a 
vicious and helpless mob. They lost as 
individuals all feelings of restraint. 
They lost as an Army all unity and 
faith. They clouded the glory and 
honor of their country by undergoing 
the most shameful defeats in Galicia, 
Bessarabia, Riga, and elsewhere which 
ever befell a European Army, and they 
perpetrated in these regions excesses 
which have caused unspeakable shame 
to the whole nation. The Socialist 
millennium had indeed arrived. 

At the same time the industry of the 
country was also being deliberately 
ruined, the railways disorganized, and 
the ordered life of the nation dis- 
rupted. Under the auspices of the 
Soviets the workers were incited to 
strike for higher and still higher 
wages; employers were unable to meet 
the demands of the workmen; the 
Provisional Government was power- 
less to intervene and was forced to 
raise and still further raise wages in 
order to prevent the stoppage of the 
railways and essential munition works. 
Production fell in inverse ratio to the 
increases of pay until today costs are 
well-nigh prohibitive and many fac- 
tories have closed down. The ruin of 
non-essential and the disorganization 
of essential industries and of the rail- 
ways are practically complete. The 
administrative heads of all enterprises 
find their authority gone and the 
Management of their business taken 
over by Committees of ignorant work- 
ingmen, the inevitable result being 
anarchy and ruin. 

In the rural districts, while the 
campaign for expropriation led to 
agrarian riots nearly everywhere, and 
in some places to a state little short 
of agricultural anarchy, conditions 
set a permanent limit on the success 
of a policy of plunder. Only some 10 








per cent, at the outside 15 per cent, 
of the agricultural land in European 
Russia belongs to private landowners. 
The remainder belongs tc peasant 
owners, communities, and the State. 
Siberia belongs entirely to the State. 
Moreover, as I have said, wherever 
attempts were made in European 
Russia by the peasants and communi- 
ties to divide up private land, such 
bloody conflicts immediately ensued 
that the peasants themselves revolted 
from the business. In a word, the 
peasants, who form 85 per cent of the 
total population of Russia, have in no 
way gained by the furious gospel of 
class-hatred and spoliation preached 
for the temporary material benefit of 
the proletariat of the towns. On the 
contrary, the continual increases of 
wages in the industrial and manu- 
facturing towns have raised the cost of 
iron, steel, clothing, boots, and other 
essentials—of everything indeed that 
the peasant wears or uses—to ten and 
even twenty times their normal value. 
The ideals of the railway employees, 
artisans, and factory working classes 
were: (1) To work as little as possible, 
(2) to have as much money as possible, 
and (3) to have everything, more es- 
pecially foodstuffs, as cheap as pos- 
sible. The first two conditions were 
easily attained, but it made impossible 
the third. The third could only be 
attained at the expense of the peasants. 
Under the influence of the town work- 


ers and the Soviets successive Govern- 


ments fixed maximum prices for food. 
Wheat and foodstuffs were comman- 
deered or taken by force from the 
peasants in order to satisfy the re- 
quirements of the working classes of 
the towns and of the Army. This one- 
sided legislation not unnaturally in- 
censed the peasant. While he had to 
pay ten to twenty times the normal 
price for all essential commodities 
produced by the industrial workers 
in the towns, he received only the 
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normal price for the produce of. his 
own labor; and as the Russian rouble 
is today worth less than 10 per cent of 
its nominal value he can practically 
buy nothing with it. The peasants 
accordingly hid their grain and refused 
to sell it to the people of the towns. 

An instance of the antagonistic 
attitude of the peasants to the factory 
workers is seen in the case of the 
mining enterprises with which I am 
connected. These enterprises are all 
engaged on war work and employ over 
40,000 men, on whom a population 
of 200,000 souls is dependent. In 
these districts food is plentiful, but the 
peasants refuse to sell to the workman 
direct. To the managers of the works, 
however, they sell readily and at 
reasonable prices, and in this way 
we are able to feed our people. This 
is the case with many other of the widely 
scattered enterprises that constitute 
so large a part of Russian industrial- 
ism. In the same way as the Army 
fights on its stomach, so will those 
enterprises, situated where there is a 
plentiful supply of local foodstuffs, 
continue working during the present 
period of readjustment. 

The Revolution so far has been 
grossly artificial. Those who seized 
power do not represent Russia and 
the Russian people. At the most 
they represent the factory workers 
and the proletariat of the towns, 
but these after all are not 10 per cent 
of the population of the country. By 
seizing the technical equipment of the 
country—the posts, telegraphs, and 
railways; by pandering to the lowest 
instincts of the munition and industrial 
workers and the proletariat of the 
towns; by debauching the Army, 


mainly the infantry; the Soviets, the 


Bolshevists, and German emissaries 
have thrown out of gear the entire 
machinery of the State. The more 
moderate workmen. and_ Socialists, 
even many of the extremists, who 
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were. at the beginning responsible for 
introducing their dangerous principles 
through the Soviets, see now the ruin 
of their ideas and are appalled at the 
anarchy which they have caused. The 
honest idealists have made strenuous, 
almost superhuman, efforts, but they 
are powerless in numbers to stay the 
avalanche which their unbalanced 
activities helped to start. The in- 
telligent classes, the Russians who 
love their country, are in despair. 
The consequences, industrial and mili- 
tary anarchy, are seen and felt by all, 
but none the less there is for the 
moment no general sobering of the 
masses. Why is this? It is because 
the active elements in the Revolution 
do not represent Russia. 
Russia is the 85 per cent of the popula- 
tion who live on the land. The Russian 
peasants are long-suffering and ignor- 
ant. They have had plenty of food, 
and they have been too far away from 
all this anarchy to have suffered 
sufficiently to arouse them to the 
necessity of re-establishing law and 
order. They are bewildered and are 
merely looking on at the frenzy and 
madness of the towns and of their 
children in parts of the Army and 
Navy. 

In a country of 200,000,000 people, 
70 per cent of them illiterate, scattered 
broadcast over an Empire of over 8,- 
600,000 square miles, with the railways, 
of which in any case there are only 
50,000 miles, practically broken down, 
with the mechanism of government 
completely disorganized, with a de- 
moralized Army disintegrated into 
factions, there is no mortal man or 
body of men, however great or honest, 
who can form themselves into a Govern- 
ment to undo what has been done. 
The reign of Bolshevists and Terrorists, 
the excesses due to famine and drunk- 
enness, had to come to rouse the 
apathy of the nation. The laws of 
Nature govern the political. economy 


The real . 


of the universe, and where man 
fights an artificial fight against Nature 
man is doomed to failure—Nature by 
her inexorable laws settles the destiny 
of a people in her own inexorable way. 
It was a state bordering on famine in 
the towns, owing to the disorganization 
of the railways, that brought about 
the Revolution eight months ago, and 
it will be famine in the towns—and 
that very shortly—that will at last 
move the real Russia, the peasant 
population, and will bring about the 
reaction towards law and order. 

At the beginning of the War, 
although this meant a loss of revenue 
to the State of 90,000,000/. per annum, 
the production and sale of vodka were 
prohibited by Imperial Decree on the 
initiative of Nicholas the Second. 
Russia was the smallest consumer of 
aleohol in Europe per capita. But 
when a Russian drinks, and especially 
a peasant or laborer, he is apt to drink 
periodically and deeply. Individual 
cases of intoxication were, therefore, 
more frequently in evidence than in 
probably any other country in Europe. 
The danger of excesses being com- 
mitted during the period when the 
country was at war--when normal 
home life was broken by frequent 
ealling-up of recruits, return of soldiers 
on leave, wounded soldiers, letters 
from the Front, good or bad news, 
events all giving frequent opportunity 
or excuse for the consumption of 
aleohol—was great. This was well 
understood by the lower classes them- 
selves, and so during the time when the 
high wave of patriotism which em- 
braced the whole Empire was at its 
greatest strength, the Prohibition Law 
was welcomed and readily submitted 
to by all classes of the population. The 
laws of political economy, however, 
are laws of Nature, and Nature has 
provided that the human system re- 
quires a certain number of calories of 
heat, and has further arranged that 
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about half a litre of alcohol is extracted 
by our organisms from the normal 
amount of food we daily consume. 
Sugar, or alternatively alcohol, are 
vital necessities for the life of the 
human system when nourishment be- 
comes very low; and insufficient feed- 
ing brings about mental depression, 
which is most easily doctored by 
alcoholic stimulants. 

During the first period of the War, 
when the transport facilities per- 
mitted the abundant supply of food- 
stuffs to the towns and the Army, the 
absence of alcohol was not much felt; 
but with the loss of Poland, which 
produced half the total output of sugar 
in Russia, with the fixation of maximum 
prices for wheat and other produce 
which made the agricultural popula- 
tion unwilling to sell food, and with the 
gradual deterioration of the railway 
system and its inability to serve the 
requirements of the civil population, 
there was already towards the end of 
1916 a good deal of illicit distilling for 
alcohol, a large amount of this reaching 
the towns. Since the Revolution and 
the practically complete breakdown of 
the railways, the supply of sugar, 
bread, butter, meat, fats, and other 
foodstuffs to the towns has been very 
short and is becoming every day more 
and more inadequate for the life of 
their populations. The soldiery, ex- 
cept the Army at the Front, is quar- 
tered in the towns, and although the 
soldiers are served first their rations 
are continually getting smaller, and 
are only a small percentage of the 
abundance which they enjoyed during 
the greater part of the War. Sugar, 
fats, ete., cannot be obtained. The 
peasants do not find it profitable to 
sell their grain, but find a very ready 
sale for the spirit they manufacture 
from it. Illicit distilling cannot be 
prevented. There was no power at 
the back of the Government to enforce 
the law. The Soviets and their local 


organizations were also powerless to 
prevent. Alcohol, therefore, in its 
most virulent form can now be abund- 
antly obtained. Drunkenness is. fre- 
quent among the lower orders, and I 
have no doubt that the excesses 
committed all over the country— 
mainly the work of the deserting and 
returning soldiery—are due to drink. 

The townspeople of Petrograd and 
other cities, and the Army, who are 
already underfed, will soon be without 
food. The paper money currency is 
already not worth more internally than 
ld. for the shilling; the workers have 
gained their end; they have pounds 
today where they had pence before, 
but their money is valueless, it cannot 
buy food. Consequently there is 
already a daily and increasing exodus 
from the towns to the villages and 
country, where food is being hoarded 
by the peasant. The desertion of un- 
disciplined, demoralized soldiery from 
the 12,000,000 to 14,000,000 at present 
mobilized is taking place in hundreds 
of thousands, and these men, who are 
mainly from the peasant classes, will 
return to their village homes and will 
come under the sobering influence of 
their families and elders. 


The influx of the population of the 


towns into the villages, and the return 
of deserters from the Army, are 
rousing the real Russia at last. There 
is already trouble for the proletariat of 
the towns, for the peasant soldiers 
have to be fed first. The arrogance 
of the people at present in power and 
of their followers and dupes is being 
humbled by hunger and anarchy. They 
are seeing reason at last. Russia will 
have no more of Socialism run mad. 
The masses are beginning to turn on 
the men who have led them astray, 
and there is already much suffering of 
innocent people. Exceptional villains 
like Lenin, Chernoff, and others appear 
at times to be the special care of 
Providence, as though they had a 
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work given them to do and might 
not perish until it was accomplished, 
but it is rarely so with their victims. 
Only by bitter experience can the 
lower classes and the peasants under- 
stand that their friends are the bour- 
geois, the intelligent middle classes 
whom they now persecute, and that 
their enemies are the adventurers, 
Internationalists, Syndicalists, and pro- 
Germans, who have all along since the 
Revolution systematically deceived 
them. The experience is very bitter, 
demanding many victims, but it is an 
historical necessity. The beneficial 
results of such a lesson will not only 
express themselves in Russia but will 
be of advantage to the whole of 
humanity. 

There is now a deep yearning and 
longing for law and order in the hearts 
of all intelligent, thinking people in 
the country, and also of the moderate 
elements of the working classes who 
have been temporarily bemused by the 
success of theories of class-war and 
plunder. The deceived, ignorant masses 
are now learning their lesson, that to 
live one must let live, and at any 
moment, probably before the end of 
the year, certainly before the end of 
the winter, organized force, in which I 
imagine the Cossacks will play a great 
part, will be welcomed as the salvation 
of the people and the country. A 
Military Dictatorship I take to be a 
certainty. In no other way can the 
necessary foundations of law and 
order be secured. Today large numbers 
of the peasants, and many Russians 
of the towns, have had such a surfeit 
of the license which the idealists call 
freedom, that they would be glad to 
see the old order of things re-estab- 
lished. It is almost certain, however, 
that the old régime is gone forever, 
but it is not at all improbable that a 
limited Constitutional Monarchy will 
succeed to the Military Dictatorship. 

In my judgment such a time must 


come. To the untutored mystic mind 
of the peasants the symbols and ideals 
offered by the crowned head and the 
Chureh are the symbols and ideals 
which for hundreds of years they have 
been bred in. The ‘‘Little Father’ 
and Mother Church are necessary for 
Holy Russia. They were the reason 
for the ordered life of the nation, for 
their patriotism, for their unity and 
ultimately the peasants will insist on 
their restoration. 

Popular Governments, where the 
people are uncultured, untutored, and 
politically undeveloped, have hitherto 
uniformly glided into democracies, 
and democracies and their Govern- 
ments as uniformly perish of their 
own excesses. The Russian democ- 
racy eight months ago inverted society 
and flung the best that there was in 
the national life into the dust-heap. 
And now the Russian democracy itself 
is being overthrown by the Nature 
which it has insisted on defying. 

It must be remembered that the 
artillery, Cossacks, and cavalry, with 
scarcely an exception, have remained 
loyal to their country. These two 
arms are practically all regular Service 
men of long service, are the most 
intelligent classes in the Army, and 
discipline has been too long engrained 
to be uprooted as easily as was the 
ease with the infantry, who were 
only called up during the War. The 
artillery, Cossacks and cavalry have 
never been guilty during the Revolu- 
tion of the excesses, the murder of 
officers, desertions, and indiscipline 
which have been rife among the large 
majority of the foot regiments. They 
can be depended upon to fight for their 
country, as well as many of the more 
intelligent infantry and volunteers. 
While it is true that the breakdown 
of the railway transport system makes 
it impossible to feed an army of 
14,000,000 men, the villages and rich 
agricultural districts at the immediate 
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rear of the fighting front can easily 
support an Army on a line of 700 
miles of, say, 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
men. But these men will be on their 
mettle, loyal to their country, and will 
fight, for they are defending their 
native soil, not Poland, Lithuania, 
Courland, whose people are not of 
Russian stock. 

Russia is tired of the War, but the 
peasant and intelligent classes are not 
Internationalists; they love their own 
native land. Petrograd, an artificial 
capital and a congeries of all nationali- 
ties—the traitors, the demagogues, and 
the anarchists—is not Russia. Noth- 
ing can be more indicative of the 
feeling of the real Russia than the 
driving back by their womenfolk and 
their parents of the 2,000,000 peasant 
soldiers who were incited to desert, 
during the earlier and middle period 
of the Revolution, by the spreading of 
false tales that the land was to be 
partitioned among the peasants. This 
real Russia, now slowly arousing 
and asserting itself, has no thought of 
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surrendering an inch of Russian soil 
to Germany and consequently has no 
thought whatever of a separate peace. 
It may be that as an offensive force 
the power of Russia is crippled for the 
remainder of the War. But as a con- 
taining force it will still exercise a consid- 
erable influence on military operations. 
The main interest of things Russian, 
however, will necessarily lie behind the 
Front. It will be concentrated on the 
painful stumblings of a mighty people 
to recover its balance and evolve an 
effective stability of public and indus- 
trial life. I would earnestly bespeak 
the sympathy of all Britons for 
Russia in ‘this day of her terrible 
ordeal. She will emerge from it a 
great and purified Power, sober, self- 
conscious, and united, and needing 
the friendship and assistance of Great 
Britain. The future of Russia is secure, 
and Anglo-Russian relations will be 
one—and in many ways the most 
important—of.the major factors that 
will shape the politics and develop- 
ment of the world after the War. 
Leslie Urquhart. 
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By KatTHARINE TYNAN. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Tue Hoty LAnNp. 


Since after all John seemed to need 
a change, he and his father went over 
in November to stay with the Howards 
at Ferribly Howard. It was John’s 
first experience of English life. The 
neighbors of the Howards were as 
exclusive, as old-fashioned, as Mr. 
Howard himself. They rode and 
hunted and visited. John had had to 
be smartened up for the English visit. 
Sir Anthony would not perhaps have 
discovered how little was in John’s 
wardrobe; but with Madam it was 
different. Madam produced a little 


hoard of gold, and sent John off to 
Dublin to be smartened for going out 
into the world. He was_ hardly 
recognizable in the slim elegance of the 
new garments, over which he himself 
was gravely dissatisfied. 

“T suppose they are all right, dear- 
est,’ he said to his mother, standing 
up before her in a lounge suit of iron- 
gray tweed. ‘‘They are not as good as 
the old ones. They don’t feel as 
good.”’ 

“Shropshire will be very different 
from these parts,’’ she said, with tender 
amusement in her eyes. ‘“‘You can’t 
go out-at-arms and down-at-heels 


there.”’ 
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“Mr. Howard is not a pattern of 
smartness,” said John, lifting a fold 
of the iron-gray tweed and regarding 
it with unfriendly eyes. ‘‘That old 
shooting-coat of his is worse than my 
homespuns.”’ 

““A Howard of Ferriby can do what 
he likes,’’ Madam said, having heard 
the statement from Mr. Howard him- 
self many a time. ‘But his guests 
must not appear in rags and tatters. 
I am glad you have got the new evening 
suit. You really needed it.” 

“A pretty penny it cost,” said John 
grumbling. ‘‘With one thing and an- 
other you could have had the holiday 
you crave for, the holiday that Young 
Terence was going to provide for 
you.”’ 

“It will come,’ said Madam, placidly 
“Tony will come back having made 
his fortune, and will make us all rich. 
You know he has promised to go out 
to Mr. Sweeney before Christmas. 
That John Brett on whom Mr. 
Sweeney depended so much is going 
to leave them. He is returning to 
England, to the people who befriended 
him asa boy. Tony will take his place. 
An odd thing for your father’s son, to 
be taken on in Mr. Sweeney’s shop! 
Your father says it is a fine opportunity 
for the boy. I don’t know what the 
world is coming to.”’ 

“T had rather you went with me to 
Italy than with Tony.” 

“John-a-Dreams, you will never 
make money by your poems. You and 
I will have to accept some of Tony’s 
money when he is rich. The Trevi 
never deceives. We shall go together 
to Rome one day. Tony says if he 
cannot stick Sweeney’s he will go to 
Donal Sheehy and learn the law in his 
office. What has come to Tony that 
he is so anxious to get on?” 

“Tony finds it dull at Clew without 
Monica Howard and Miss Sweeney. 
He fancies himself in love with 


Monica.”’ 
Livina Ace, Vou. IX, No. 430. 
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Madam looked at her best-beloved 
son in a startled way 

“It is nonsense about his being in 
love with Monica,” she said. ‘Tony 
knows so little of Monica. She was 
your little friend, Ian, and mine in 
those sorrowful days. Tony only 
knew her when she was here on a 
brief visit in one of his vacations. He 
used to tease her. Once he made her 
ery, and I was angry with him. She 
was a dear child then, with her hair 
in two plaits like a Blessed Virgin in 
the Temple of Albrecht Diirer.”’ 

“Monica is very well able to take 
care of herself now,’ said John, a 
little coldly. 

“That season in Town altered her. 
She used to be like a young nun. 
There is no harm in gaiety, If she 
had gone on as she was doing she 
would have gone inte a convent.” 

John went off to Ferriby Howard 
with his replenished wardrobe, grum- 
bling that there should not besome way 
of taking the newness off clothes 
before one wore them. He had a quaint 
way of doing things for himself, and 
he had folded his old homespuns and 
laid them away in his wardrobe sur- 
mounted by the hat with the hole in it, 
to await his return. 

‘“‘The things ought to go to a tramp,” 
Madam said to Mary Ellen, who now 


acted as her maid. ‘But Mr. John 
would be miserable if he lost 
them.”’ 


“He looked handsome enough in 
them,’’ Mary Ellen responded, ‘‘but he 
looks lovely in the new things.”’ 

Ferriby Howard set John more 
than ever to dreaming dreams and 
making poetry and painting pictures, 
although he had no technique, for he 
drew and painted with a perception 
of the beauty in things, although he 
had never learned to draw. 

The house was very old. Part of it 
dated from the eleventh century. It 
had grown up round about an ancient 
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abbey of Cistercians, and had been 
added to from time to time. 

The front of the house was of much 
later date. It contained the living and 
reception rooms, stately and beautiful 
rooms full of precious things which 
the Howards had accumulated during 
the centuries. There was an air of 
fine austerity about those rooms. The 
china and the pictures made rich 
coloring, while the curtains and the 
faded Persian rugs on the polished 
floors, the dim paneled walls, the old 
brocade and embroidery of sofa and 
chair covers, had a grayness as of the 
dust of the years through which they 
had passed. 

In front the house was rather shut 
in, being up against a hill covered with 
trees. At the back the space was 
wider, and when winter blew the cop- 
pice clear of leaves, the Wrekin came 
in view. The Wrekin was coming in 
view these days of autumn, when the 
trees were honey-colored and scarlet, 
the floor of the wood dappled like a 
leopard’s skin, and, looking through the 
thin coppice, one was aware that there 
was something solidly blue amid the 
sapphire mists. 

“It is the Wrekin,” said Monica. 
‘“‘When we can see the Wrekin we 
know that winter is coming. When the 
Wrekin begins to disappear we know 
that summer is on the way.” 


The front of the house had a great 


many windows, making it airy and 
lightsome within. At one corner there 
was a turret, built in the fifteenth 
century. The kitchen and the buttery 
of the Abbey were enclosed by the 
more modern part of the house. Across 
a courtyard at the back lay the very 
ancient part, the narrow windows of 
which looked over into the remains 
of the Abbey Church, where the 
Howards still buried their dead. 
Monica took John over the house 
the day after his arrival. She knew 


its history from beginning to end, and 
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the visit of inspection was an ex- 
haustive one. He had seen the 
Queen’s Room, where Elizabeth, on a 
progress, rested in the house of a 
courtly enemy. He had seen Mary 
Stuart’s chaplet and the lock of her 
hair, the cap of pearls which Mary 
Tudor had given to Elizabeth Howard, 
her favorite maid-of-honor, on her 
marriage. He had seen the crucifix 
set with jewels which had helped a 
contumacious Howard to die, and had 
been preserved by the wife of the 
headsman. Many other things he 
had seen, before, in a little niche in the 
corner of the chapel, he was allowed 
to look on the reliquary encrusted with 
gems in which was the Hand, struck 
off at the wrist, which had borne 
testimony for Jesus Christ. 

He got a new view of Monica in this 
progress. The frivolity had fallen 
away from her. She had never 
flirted with John, but only with Tony. 
Perhaps it was difficult not to flirt with 
Tony, who laid himself out for flirtation 
with every pretty girl he met. 

Now she was serious, and behind the 
rosy, happy, laughing girl, full of in- 
nocent coquetries, who was the later 
Monica, John discovered the child 
who had looked like the blessed Mary 
in the Temple. 

Monica was gravely and sweetly 
serious while she displayed the treas- 
ures of the house. There was gold and 
plate belonging to the chapel in the 
safes in the sacristy. These John 
was to see when Father Benedict, the 
chaplain of the Howards, could show 
them. The reliquary of the Holy 
Hand was visible behind the glass 
panel of the shrine, shaped like a little 
temple, which contained it. 

“The Hand is our greatest treasure,’ 
Monica said. ‘Without it Ferriby 
Howard would be nothing. It is our 
glory and pride.” 

“Miss Sweeney should see _this,’’ 
said John. ‘‘She is mad about the old 
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world. Ferriby Howard must be al- 
most unique.” 

“Do you think she’d care about it?” 
Monica asked coldly. ‘You see, she 
could hardly understand, could she? 
Of course she’s beautiful—and gracious 
—and there is hardly anything of an 
accent. I like her fearless look and 
the solemnity of her brows at times. 
And she has humor. But—Ferriby 
Howard! Of course, Americans do 
rave about it. We get so many of 
them on Wednesdays in summer when 
the house is open and the char-a-banes 
run from Ludlow.” 

“It would not be quite the same 
thing,’’ said John, feeling vaguely 
annoyed, and in the ambiguous reply 
Monica thought, or pretended to 
think, that there was assent. 

But one could not very long be 
angry with Monica. She had charming 
ways. Though she did not flirt with 
John, she was very kind to him, and 
she had a delicate way of insinuating 
that he was a hero, and had suffered 
in a heroic cause, which did not abash 
or annoy. 

The ancient house, with the modern 
comfortable things added, delighted 
John. He slept in a room which had 
once been a monk’s cell, in the oldest 
part of the house. A whole range of 
these cells had been made into bachelor 
apartments. The character of the 
cells had been preserved, and they 
were furnished austerely, with ancient 
things such as a monk need not have 
held too luxurious. The deep-set, 
narrow windows opened into a lattice- 
work of boughs. Below was the 
greensward, which an old, old man 
was perpetually mowing and rolling. 
It ran up to the gray walls of the 
Abbey, with the graves outside as 
well as inside them. There were 
flower-beds cut in the turf a hand’s 
breadth from the graves. They were 
filled with formal autumn flowers. 
Sitting by the window, John could 


gestion of pride. 
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have fancied himself a monk con- 
templating the nearness of life to death, 
his Crucifix in his hand, the skull, the 
hour-glass, the Book of Hours, on his 
table. 

Every morning the bell clanged in 
the house at seven o’clock for all who 
desired to attend Mass in the chapel. 
A Franciscan, bearded, with a tonsured 
head, and sandaled feet showing 
below his brown habit, met John in the 
corridor the first; morning, and silently 
saluted him, with a meek bowed head. 

The corridors in this old part of the 
house were very long, narrow and low, 
paneled all the way. At the end of 
each corridor burned a red votive light 
before a picture or a statue. John 
said that all roads in that house led 
to the chapel, and the crimson lights 
were so many finger-posts pointing 
the way. 

The country people from round 
about who belonged to the old religion 
entered the chapel by a queer flight 
of steps up the side of a high wall, 
which led them into a passage of the 
house. 

All the corridors seemed full of a 
morning freshness as John went to 
the chapel that first morning. The 
strangeness, the new-made, sharp clean- 
ness of early morning still lay on the 
park outside, where the golden trees 
were full of azure depths, and the 
smoke of the village hanging in the 
distance made a color like verdigris 
in the shadow of boughs. 

He had discovered how simply 
kind and friendly the Squire, as the 
people called him, was among his own 
folk. With them there was no sug- 
At fifty-four the 
Squire still captained the village 
cricket team, and called every man by 
his name, as he did all the people of 
the village. It was a new light for 
John on English country-life, this 
patriarchal system in which the Squire 
was as the head of a family. 
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Certainly Mr. Howard, whose pride 
had appeared somewhat ridiculous 
as it manifested itself to his Irish 
friends, showed to great advantage 
in his English home. No one was 
beneath his kindness, only the new 
man was outside it, and he sometimes 
came in in time, if he was a good 
fellow and the stuff of a gentleman. 

The Squire served Mass in the 
chapel. There was something about 
these early morning services that John 
delighted in. ‘Sweet day, so cool, so 
calm, so bright!’ The autumn morn- 
ings were fresh, windless and sunny. 
All the windows of the corridors and 
the chapel stood open, and the doves 
crooned in their cote on the yellow 
outside wall. The sounds of the 
morning country came in by the open 
windows. Now it was the threshing 
mills calling from one hidden farm to 
another. Again it was the barking of 
dogs and the trotting of horses, a 
party of riders cubbing while the 
thick dew was on the grass. The 
lowing of cattle and the bleating of 
sheep and lambs came in by the open 
window, and the rooks cawed flying 
above the trees of the rookery. The 
sounds mingled with the quiet murmur 
of the priest saying his Mass. The 
Squire in his Norfolk suit of home- 
spuns kneeling on the altar steps and 
making the responses in a deep voice, 
was a stalwart modern figure in the 
picture. Just above his head, in the 
shade of the pillars, was the priest’s 
hiding-hole, one of three the house 
contained. Looking at the sturdy 
figure of the Squire, the morning sun 
resting on his silver head and the one 


rosy cheek turned to the light, John, 


seemed to get a new illumination on the 
history of the house. This man, not 


exempt from the faults and failings of 
his fellows, a plain simple man despite 
his pride, full of an unsubtle courage 
and straightness, explained the Holy 
Hand. He too could have put out his 
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hand to be chopped off by the axe, 
with a jest. It would not be a very 
good jest, John thought, but it would 
be a hearty one, sobered by the 
thought of whither the next step would 
lead him. 

Revising his first impression of the 
father, John came to do fuller justice 
to the daughter. He had been thinking 
Monica somewhat light and giddy 
in her innocent flirtation with Tony. 
Now the glimpses of her he caught in 
the house she loved set him right. He 
met her with her hands full of golden 
September roses on her way to deck the 
chapel. She held them to him to 
smell, and afterwards he smelt them 
when she sat beside him at table and 
drove him in her pony-trap. The 
smell of roses seemed to cling to her 
hands, ,her dress, her hair. After he 
had seen her at her prayers the slight 
censure in his thoughts was changed 
for delight in a Monica who could be 
of this world and yet of heaven. 

He had seen the priest’s hiding-holes 
in her company—the one above the 
chapel, the one over the great gilt bed 
draped with scarlet damask in the 
Queen’s Room. The secret of the 
third, which was behind the great 
fireplace in what had once been the 
monks’ kitchen, was lost. None of the 
iron flowers or bosses with which the 
fireplace was lavishly decorated could 
be prevailed upon to release the secret. 
They had emerged from their inquisi- 
tions dusty and smudged, but Monica 
had not laughed. Her sacred things 
were too sacred. 

Once she said to him solemnly: 
“There has not yet lived a Howard 
who would purchase the world and 
all its glory at the price of one indig- 
nity to the Holy Hand. There was 
once a person who wanted to buy the 
shrine—a New York collector. Father’s 
wrath was magnificent: the poor man 
was nearly shriveled up. He said he 
only came to make a cold business 
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proposition, and that he’d no idea 
father would be so mad over it. After- 
wards father was sorry. He said he’d 
acted inhospitably: the man knew no 
better. The Howards would not be 
Howards without the Holy Hand.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
FUTURES. 


It was a very cold winter in New 
York, with the annual tale of snow in 
the streets and deaths from cold and 
exposure, of the break-down of traffic 
and communications, of wrecks at sea, 
and the shortness of food supplies. 

Miss Sweeney had just come in from 
the cold streets. She worked for the 
Society of St. ‘Vincent de Paul, al- 
though few even of her intimates were 
aware of that fact. Miss Sweeney of 
the morning and Octavia of the after- 
noon and evening were very different 
creatures. Even the people she visited, 
many of them poor Irish exiles in their 
wretched homes, had a very hazy idea 
of who she was. They had no sus- 
picion when a boon came, out of 
heaven apparently—when a sick child 
was sent to the mountains, when a 
wife and children were ‘‘brought out’’ 
from home; when some one who 
wanted dreadfully badly to go home 
received their passage-money; when a 
family of clean mountain people was 
lifted out of the tenement house to 
which misfortune had brought them 
and set down on a country farm; they 
had no idea that these things came to 
them through the lady from the St. 
Vincent de Paul, who came to see them 
so regularly. 

When she used her motor Miss 
Sweeney left it before she entered her 
“district,’”’ sending it home again. 
She was not always fit for the motor 
after she had left the tenements. 
There was a change of garments and 
a bath at the Mercy Convent in the 
midst of her district before she could 
go home. There the motor was free to 
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pick her up when she had made herself 
fit to drive in it. 

Mr. Sweeney assented to these 
doings of his daughter willingly. 

“Tf I tried objection,” he’ said to 
John Brett, ‘‘Octavy’d just laugh at 
me. Octavy ain’t exactly a bud. She’s 
twenty-four. And anyhow she’s a free 
woman. She has money to play with, 
and I’d rather she’d play with it that 
way than cards or racing.” 

“She meets rough people?” John 
Brett had asked, with a pucker be- 
tween his faithful eyes. 

“They won’t be rough with Octavy. 
Octavy’s at home with even the hobos. 
She has a deal of downright common 
sense.”’ 

Octavia had come in rather ex- 
hausted, having been afoot in snow- 
boots—the weather was not favorable 
for motors. She had put on a wonder- 
ful rest-gown of sea-green velvet, 
full of iridescent hints of color. She 
was wearing her pearls. Madam Mc- 
Grady had said that Octavia dressed 
too much for a girl, but there was 
not much of the jeune fille about 
her, and no one could deny that she 
carried her splendor well. It was one of 
the delightful things about her that she 
adorned simplicity as well as splendor. 

The windows were coated with 
frost-flowers, but the little octagon 
room where she received her visitors 
was warm and scented. A bright fire of 
coal and some resinous wood sparkled 
and spluttered on the hearth. The room 
was full of growing violets, with their 
strange delicious breath of the earth 
and the promise of spring. 

She stood with one foot on the 
fender-stool and gazed at her image 
in the glass critically. 

“TI shall be as yellow as a guinea by 
the time I am thirty,’ she said to 
herself, wronging the. pale ivories of 
her color. ‘‘The chocolate rings ‘about 
your eyes are not altogether becoming, 
Octavia.” 
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She lifted up a letter which she had 
laid down by the Sevres clock, and 
read it with an appearance of minute 
care. When she had come to the 
end of it she put it back in its envelope, 
and locked it away in a drawer of the 
secretaire upon which stood a tall and 
slender Sheraton bookcase eens 
her favorite poets. 

A bell rang for lunch, and while 
she put away the key of the secretaire 
in a safe place the door of the room 
opened and her father’s face looked in. 

“I’m not fit for you, Octavy,’’ he 
said. ‘I’d mess up your nice room. 
I’ve had to struggle from the Over- 
head. I wanted to see if you were in. 
Hadn’t even time to get out of my 
overshoes and coat.’’ 

“In such a hurry to see me?” Octavia 
asked, with a whimsical lifting of her 
eyebrows. ‘Come right in, Poppa. 
I'll take off your overshoes for you. 
What’s the good of having a daughter 
if she can’t wait on her Poppa some?” 

“TI eouldn’t come in, Octavy,’’ Mr 
Sweeney said, withdrawing the little 
gray face which was so like the Ir'sh 
terriers of his native land. “I’ve got 
to go and wash. I tumbled in the 
slush today on Fifth Avenue. Go down 
to lunch without me. I shan’t be long.” 

Octavia insisted on knowing the ins 
and outs of the fall. Apparently Mr. 
Sweeney had really escaped anything 
but a bit of a shock. However, ‘he 
was prevailed upon to spend the after- 
noon at Gramercy Park, instead 
of returning to his arid den at 
““Sweeney’s.”’ 

“T declare you spoil me, Octavy, so 
you do,” he said. ‘‘Between you and 
John Brett I’m getting downright soft. 
John would be put out if he knew I’d 
had a fall. I’d better ’phone him that 
the streets are too bad to return. He 
wanted me to wait till he could come 
home with me.” 

“Why didn’t you?” his daughter 
asked. 
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“I sort of thought I’d like to see 
you,” said Mr. Sweeney, with a 
certain bashfulness. 

He was seated in Octavia’s most 
luxurious easy chair, a homely little 
figure in the Irish homespuns he 
invariably wore. He had an air of 
basking in comfort like a cat: yet 
Octavia, who knew his ways, divined 
that something more than the desire to 
see her had brought her father home 
so early. 

He looked round the exquisite room. 
The ceiling was painted with a design 
after Boucher. In the panels of the 
room hung oval portraits of ladies in 
the dress of the eighteenth century. 
There was an air of a delicate ar- 
tificiality about their rose-wreathed 
hats, their fichus and peaked bodices. 
Mr. Sweeney privately thought the 
Boucher design indelicate. He was 
glad that its position was so unob- 
trusive. No one need see it unless they 
wanted to. He had listened in silence 
to his daughter and her friends dis- 
cussing its beauty. He had a simple 
wonder over the phoenix of a daughter 
he had produced, and never thought of 
questioning her judgment in matters 
outside business. Only the night 
before he had had a violent shock when 
he picked up from his daughter’s table 
“The Widow in the Bye-Street.” He 
had read it through to the end. ‘‘It was 
a pity for the poor soul,’’ he had said, 
“but there’s a deal of strong language 
in it. I don’t know that it’s a book for 
you, Octavy.”’ 

His daughter settled him in his 
chair, sticking a down cushion in the 
small of his back, which he got rid of 
surreptitiously as soon as_ possible. 
He was like Mac when Octavia had 
taken him on her knee, complimented, 
but uncomfortable. 

“IT declare you make me lazy,” he 
said, looking up at his tall girl as she 
stood by his chair. ‘I’m not fine 
enough for you, Octavy. Do you 
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remember the cottage, and me coming 
in with my feet all mired, sitting down 
before the fire, and my falling asleep 
because I’d gone off so early with 
Mr. John McGrady to the fair?”’ 

“T remember,” said Octavia, and her 
voice had a sound of ruth, of tender 
pity in it. ‘‘The fire had gone out. 
The cottage was so dark when I came 
in. It was one of the sad Irish days. 
Your head was lying to one side 
uncomfortably.” 

She made a queer little sound, and 
bent over him with a gesture as 
though she took his head to her 
breast. 

“You must never say I’m too fine 
for you, Poppa,” she said. ‘‘I’d be a 
very low-down girl if I was too fine 
for you. You must always come 
straight here when you come in tired 
and half frozen. Your own little 
room is icy in this weather.” 

“It has the central heating, only I 
forget to put it on sometimes,’ re- 
turned Mr. Sweeney, simply. 

Then, his eyes roaming over the 
beautiful little room, full of artistic 
and rare things, with an expression of 
satisfaction—they had stopped short 
of Boucher’s Hours—he remarked: 
“?Twon’t be long till the snowdrops 
are coming up in the shrubberies at 
Clew. Millions of them, I remember 
when I was a boy: the wallflowers 
will be getting out, and the primroses 
while we're still all locked up in snow 
and ice. There’s no winter at all in 
Ireland.” 


“Oh wind! 
If winter comes can spring be far 
behind?”’ 


quoted Octavia. 

“T think I’ll sail early this spring,”’ 
said: Mr. Sweeney, dreamily. ‘Now 
that the hands are settling down 
there’s no reason for me to keep away 
longer than I want to. I’m set on 
seeing how things are going on the 
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Islands. <A pity there cannot be a 
causeway. There'll have to be a ferry. 
I don’t see why the causeway shouldn’t 
come, as well as the harbor. They 
want the harbor badly.” 

“Will John Brett wait for us?’’ asked 
Miss Sweeney, “or will the Lovells 
want him too badly?” 

“Ah! That’s another matter. John 
will be off on his wild-goose chase any 
day the call grows too strong for him. 
A queer thing that. He’s a John-a- 
Dreams, as the Madam used to eall 
Mr. John. And in business matters 
he’s a downright genius. I hope Mr. 
Tony MecGrady’ll steady down to be 
another John Brett. But perhaps 
John’s unique.” 

Mr. Sweeney spoke regretfully. 

His daughter turned and smiled at 
him, and the Octavia of the Muse-like 
brows was transmogrified. 

“For the matter of that, you’re a 
John-a-Dreams yourself, Poppa. The 
wild-goose chase is your own, and 
you must be off on it as soon as the 
call comes.”’ 

“That’s a different matter. That’s 
Ireland, not a family of English high- 
toned aristocrats. I hope John’s Miss 
Lovell is worth it. That reminds me, 
Octavy, you had a letter from Madam 
this morning. All well at Clew, I 
hope? Tony don’t correspond much 
with home. I will say for him that he 
sticks to his counter. I can’t get him 
to take a while off nohow. Looks to me 
as though Sweeney’s grocery depart- 
ment was his vocation.” 

“All is well at Clew,’’ Octavia 
answered. She was not even amused 
by Tony McGrady’s vocation to the 
grocery counter at Sweeney’s. ‘‘There 
was one bit of news. Prince Paul is at 
Clew. He is duck shooting. I won- 
der what brings him to Clew in the 
depth of winter? He talks of coming 
out here later on.” : 

“T expect Clew was only a step on 
the way.’’ A pucker had come in Mr. 
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Sweeney’s forehead, and the mist 
descended on his eyes blurring the blue 
as his daughter had seen it in moments 
of grief and fear. She happened to be 
looking directly at him as the mist 
descended. ‘I wish he’d spend his 
money in Ireland. Couldn’t you 
persuade him to, Octavy?”’ 

His daughter came and stood beside 
him. Stooping her tall height she 
placed one white finger on the pucker 
and made as though she would smooth 
it out. 

“Prince Paul is a very fine gentle- 
man,” she said. ‘‘And the children are 
just heavenly. But—it is only that. 
We haven’t got any use for Prince Paul 
except as a friend. I wish I could 
marry him to my dearest friend. He 
is surely a fine gentleman, anyhow. 
I don’t know that many could stand 
beside him.”’ 

She made a rapid review of the 
girls who were her friends and decided 
that not one was quite right for Prince 
Paul’s children. She was pretty sure 
no one could resist Prince Paul, unless 
she was sort of preoccupied. The 
black-eyed, white-skinned, adorable 
children must have a stepmother who 
would not disillusion them and would 
be worthy of them, or as _ nearly 
worthy as might be. 

The mist had been lifting from Mr. 
Sweeney’s clouded eyes. They were 
eyes that could be inscrutable enough 
when he was doing a business deal: 
or perhaps their expression of simple 
eandor was his armor against the wily 
adversary. 

“You aren’t pre-occupied, Octavy?”’ 
he asked wistfully. ‘‘I used to think it 
would be John Brett. I hoped it 
would be. What with your mother 


and Elwin looking down on me like, 
and your sister with a second husband 
that ought to be another woman’s, 
I’ve somehow got to lean on John. 
That was before you came back from 
your school in Pawris, and took the 
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side of your old Poppa. It was solitary 
before John came.” 

“John’s always been pre-occupied,” 
Miss Sweeney said, evading the main 
question. ‘It has always been Esmé 
Lovell with him. There was a poet 
who wrote— 


Since first I saw your face I resolved 
To honor and renown you. 


That was John’s case, I bet. He’s 
mad on that Lovell girl. Never had 
any eyes to spare for me or any 
other girl. That’s why I like John 
Brett.” 

“You’re sure about the Prince?’ 
Mr. Sweeney asked anxiously. ‘The 
children won’t tempt you?” 

‘“‘Prince Paul is too good to be mar- 
ried even for his children.” 

‘“‘How’s Mr. John McGrady? Pick- 
ing up, eh?” 

‘‘Madam says he is much the better 
of the change. He is at Ferriby 
Howard, you know. Miss Howard is 
expected at Clew after Christmas.” 

“Tt’ll be a match,” said Mr. Sweeney 
emphatically, and was unaware of the 
fluttering agitation in his daughter’s 
face. ‘‘I’ll be glad of it. That Mr. 
John’s a fine young fellow. He’s 
wasted where he is. Tony’s a likely 
young fellow too. John Brett thinks 
well of him. It would be an odd 
thing if Mr. Tony was to be a multi- 
millionaire one day. He seems to 
have a downright liking for business. 
John’s training him. John Brett, I 
mean. He thinks Mr. Tony will step 
into his shoes when the Lovells take 
him from me. I’m proud of Mr. Tony. 
Who'd have thought that he had the 
makings of an American business man 
in him! He doesn’t mind climbing— 
not he. He’s the life of the grocery 
eounter and very affable to our lady 
clients. He sells more sugar than any 
other two, though he’s a greenhorn. 
I’m an American citizen and I’ve no 
use at all for an effete aristocracy: but 
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when there’s hardship give me a 
gentleman.”’ 

Cloughaneely was recalled vividly to 
Octavia’s mind a few days later, when a 
cablegram having arrived at Gramercy 
Park instead of going to Sweeney’s, 
she volunteered to carry it as she was 
on her way to her Club in Fifth Avenue. 

She had seen Tony, apparently 
pleasing two matronly ladies into 
purchasing more sugar than they could 
want. She had had a word with John 
Brett. 

She had found her father and 
delivered the curious message which 
covered a stage in a business trans- 
action. Certain people were very 
anxious to get Sweeney’s into a 
“combine.”’ Mr. Sweeney was pathetic 
over it. 

‘‘When I’m gone,” he said, ‘“‘Swee- 
ney’s will be swallowed. ’Tisn’t likely 
your husband will want any truck 
with it. But while I’m above ground 
I’d like Sweeney’s to keep its in- 
dividooality. It means more than 
just business to me, Octavy.”’ 

Then Octavia said something 
startling. 

“It means more than just business 
to me. If I marry, I shall expect my 
husband to take on Sweeney’s.”’ 

She was standing by the table in 
the austere inner room, beyond the 
Turkey-carpeted easy-chaired outer 
office where Mr. Sweeney interviewed 
visitors on business. He looked up at 
her, and there was an incredible light- 
ening and brightening of his eyes. 
She remembered the mist on them 
that other day when she had thanked 
God silently that it was none of her 
doing. Now the pleasure in the mild 
eyes flooded her heart with joy. What 


did other things, anything matter if 


One could make one’s father look like 


that? 
“You mean it, Octavy?” 
“T promise, and I’ll make good all the 


time.”’ 
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She had gone away with the illu- 
mination of her father’s happiness 
about her. 

“I expect it will have to be an 
American citizen,’’ she said as she 
went down the wide, carpeted stairs 
into the shop, where she had one or 
two purchases to make. ‘“‘The American 
citizen is not in the picture just yet. 
Perhaps he’ll come along. Tony might 
have been possible, if. i 

Sweeney’s advertised that within 
its walls a lady could take her exercise 
while doing her shopping. There 
were certainly a good many passage- 
ways to be traveled before she found 
what she wanted. It was a christening 
robe for a child of the tenements. 
The time was coming up to Christmas, 
and this was one of the unexpected 
Santa Claus gifts which were to fall 
into the laps of some of the poorest 
dwellers in the tenements. 

While she turned over the pretty 
things, considering garments which 
any sensible person would have told 
her were much too fine for a child of the 
tenements, while she was adding to 
her first purchase a silk slip, a white 
embroidered flannel, a tiny bonnet 
and veil, so that the baby of the 
tenements should be finely clad for his 
great occasion, she noticed a little 
scene that was taking place close at 
hand. A _ shopwalker, or whatever 
corresponds to it in New York, was 
soundly rating an assistant. It hap- 
pened to be a slack hour at Sweeney’s. 
There were no other customers near 
at the moment. Most of the assistants 
were at their dinners. Mr. Holt did not 
trouble to lower his voice. 

“We've no use for incompetents 
here,” he said, in a strident American 
voice. ““Perhaps you might be suited 
lower down the street. I’ve watched 
you talking to that customer for 
fifteen minutes, and she went without 
buying. It’s not the first time, either. 
I’ve watched you. Sweeney’s pay you 
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to sell. They don’t pay you for your 
conversation.” 


The man spoken to turned very 
red. He was an elderly man, with a 
handsome, delicate, ineffectual face. 
His lip quivered. She felt as though 
she had seen a child hurt or an animal. 

She knew too much to interfere with 
Mr. Holt before the employees. She 
even resisted the impulse to return 
over all those long gangways and stairs 
and passages between her and her 
father’s room. She went on to her 
club where she had lunch. In the 
afternoon a distinguished English wom- 
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an-poet and essayist was reading 
extracts from her books to the members 
of the club. Octavia had arranged 
a dinner for the distinguished English- 
woman—a Club dinner. She had come 
to be accepted by the Knickerbocker 
families and New York’s Four Thou- 
sand as though she had not sprung 
from Irish peasant stock only a 
generation back. 

“Octavia Sweeney’s just pure 
genius,” said Mrs. Vandergift, one of 
the leaders of New York Society. 
“Before genius we must all bow the 


knee.”’ 


(To be continued.) 





A CANADIAN AT YPRES. 


I. On THE BaTTLEFIELD. 


Stuttgart, August 12, 1916. 

This does not pretend to be a com- 
plete sketch of the battle of June 2 at 
Ypres, nor does it profess to be a cor- 
rect military account; in fact it has 
little to say, for obvious reasons, about 
the military doings of that day; it 
does profess, though, to be a true 
history of my own personal experiences 
during and after the fight, and my 
impressions of the situation as I 
remember them. Iam writing in bed, 
principally to take up my attention 
and pass a few hours pleasantly: if I 
continue this narrative till it is com- 
plete and up-to-date, it will probably 
interest my friends some day. 


FRONT-LINE TRENCH—THE APPEN- 
DIX—YPRES SALIENT, JUNE 2, 1916. 


About five o’clock on the morning 
of June 2, the enemy sent over a few 
shells from his trench mortars. So 
far as we could make out, they did no 
damage whatever, though they ap- 
peared to have our range. In all, 
there couldn’t have been more than 
six shells sent over. We attached no 


importance to what seemed to us to be 
the usual morning greetings. 


As soon 


as the last one burst, we waited 
and watched for fifteen minutes or so, 
as was our usual custom, in order to 
avoid accidents. At the expiration of 
this period, we turned our attention 
to the needs and duties of the new day. 
We were holding a very advanced 
position called the Appendix, situated 
between Hooge and Sanctuary Wood, 
near the village of Zillebeke and the 
famous Hill 60. Our regiment, Princess 
Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry, 
was at the very apex of this small 
salient on the point of Ypres salient. 
We were wedged right into the German 
lines. The enemy could enfilade us 
from both sides, which he did con- 
tinuously. The part of the trench I 
was in was only about forty yards 
from the German trenches. If the 
enemy managed to break through the 
troops to the right or left of us, we 
should be cut off and surrounded; 
that is exactly what happened on June 
2, of which I will tell later. 

When we were satisfied about the; 
trench mortar shells, we got: busy with 
our ration, mail, ete. 

At eight o’clock my two comrades 
and myself had not yet cooked break- 
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fast: instead of getting busy about it, 
we, along with several more fellows, 
probably a dozen, were standing in our 
bay discussing the contents of the 
mail bag, our issue of rations, where 
the latest German machine-gun em- 
placement was situated, and speculat- 
ing as to how many shells our trench 
mortars would throw at it before it 
would be destroyed, ete. Life in 
the trenches, as in any other place, 
has its daily round and common task; 
and those engaged there, as in any 
other place, think, speak, and act in the 
terms and _ peculiarities of their 
environment. 

Don’t wonder at such seemingly 
small things as rations and mail 
taking up so much of that morning; 
why, these, with perhaps a few shells 
added as coloring, are sufficient to 
form the material of a great epic. 

Perhaps some one will sneer at such 
a statement, or put it down to a poor 
attempt at humor, but I mean what I 
say, though it would take a man like 
Kipling or Service to handle it suc- 
cessfully and put the “grip’’ into it. 

Now, just to explain what I mean, 
take the word “rations”; to a civilian 
it is just rations—daily food; he can’t 
see beyond that; of course he can’t, 
because he doesn’t understand all 
that the word “rations”? means to the 
soldier in the front line, his comrades 
in supports, and the transport-drivers 
on the roads. Any soldier can weave 
thrilling stories on such a theme: he 
knows what ‘Ration Party” and 
“bringing up rations’? means; and can 
from his own experience tell many a 
story that would make one’s pulses 
leap. Has he not, many times, stood 
on some exposed road, heavily raked 
by the enemy’s shrapnel, waiting for 
the transports, which to him seem 
never going to come; and when they 
did come, how feverishly everybody 
would work. Then after unloading, 
what excitement and what hard, 
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sickening work there was in carrying 
the rations to his comrades in the 
front line! I often think of the many 
times my comrades and I have been 
out on such work, stealing through 
the night like ghosts, but, alas, unlike 
the ghosts in substance, our bodies 
were very vulnerable in an atmosphere 
so charged with danger and death. A 
large proportion of the casualties 
occur on these parties, which are always 
very dangerous. 

But to proceed with my tale. 
Suddenly, about eight o’clock without 
the usual preliminary shots, the great 
bombardment began; thus starting 
what one might call ‘‘the third battle 
of Ypres.”’ Everything the Germans 
had concentrated for this attack was 
let loose at one and the same moment. 
There was no crescendo or working 
up in this great movement; it was at 
fortissimo, and had reached its full 
development at birth. 

My two comrades and I had not 
yet had breakfast; we, like the foolish 
virgins, had been occupied by other 
things when the Bridegroom made his 
appearance. It was three long days 
after this when I broke my fast, and 
even then could only take by artificial 
means a small quantity of liquid. 
Moral: never suspend breakfast, or 
any other important matter, while 
you discuss the point; even though 
you may be saving the country, i.e. 
hammering out your inspired theories 
to your long-suffering friends at the 
street corner, re your pet party and its 
ability to solve all the problems that 
perplex mankind, while your wife is 
at home minding the children, bringing 
in coals, and chopping wood. 

I have heard several fierce bom- 
bardments, and have seen the wild 
and frightful glare from the guns at 
night when a fight was in progress, 
but these were mere playful bouts in 
comparison with the bombardment 
of June 2. 
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Hundreds of guns were employed, 
throwing thousands of shells of all 
calibres; shrapnel, high explosive, and 
trench mortars, from the lightest 
field gun shell to the heaviest “‘heavies’’ 
were dropping in showers. Rifle 
grenades, hand grenades, aerial tor- 
pedoes; gas shells, tear shells, and 
liquid fire. Several mines were also 
exploded prior to the infantry attack. 

It was a perfect hell! Thick, heavy, 
and poisonous smoke enveloped us. 
Our trenches were being smashed to 
pieces; the very ground was trembling 
and groaning under our feet. Great 
shells were bursting and making gaping 
holes in the ground that were frightful 
to behold. Men were being hit and 
dying without a groan; some were 
blown to fine dust; not a thing was 
left to mark where they stood; they 
disappeared into abysmal space with- 
out a word or a sign; the wounded 
lay where they were hit, without a 
dressing, without assistance from their 
comrades; they lay in this front line 
through such a bombardment; and 
some are alive today, which fact is 
truly marvelous. Our stretcher-bear- 
ers worked heroically, but their efforts 
were unavailing; nothing could cope 
with such a situation; stretcher-bear- 
ers and infantry men were being 
mown down like wheat. 

Many wonderful things were done 
by soldiers in our trenches (which 
nobody saw save a few) to help the 
wounded, but as I said, these efforts 
were of no avail. At the very outset, 
one large trench mortar shell, 8 inches 
in diameter and weighing probably 
one hundred pounds, dropped almost 
on top of our little gathering. It 
landed just outside the parapet. The 
concussion was so great our parapet 
was blown in on top of us. I was 
dashed to the ground and almost 
burst asunder—at least that is how I 
felt; most of the group were shell- 
shocked, some I think killed outright; 


all of us were severely shaken (who 
were not killed). The atmosphere was 
so thick with smoke and dust, I 
couldn’t see what damage was done. 
Those of us who could walk went 
down the trench a few yards to 
recover breath and give the shattered 
nerves a chance to subside. I ap- 
peared to suffer the least, for in a 
couple of minutes I was myself again: 
some of the other fellows were badly 
shocked and completely knocked out. 
I waited for a few minutes to give 
my comrades, who hadn’t yet appeared 
out of the smoke, time to reach me, 
but when they didn’t come I deter- 
mined to go back and look for them. 
I had only proceeded a few steps when 
several more of those terrible eight- 
inch shells burst over the spot where 
we originally stood and where I thought 
my comrades were. After those shells 
burst it was useless to go back to the 
spot, as great banks of earth had been 
thrown up where our trench used to be, 
and any poor fellow who was lying 
there would be killed and buried: it 
was now impossible for me to get to 
the spot. 

By this time thousands and thou- 
sands of shells were bursting all 
around us; we had just to stand and 
take it all. The field guns in the line, 
especially the wonderful ‘‘Lahore Bat- 
tery” in Maple Copse, did great 
work, but they were very soon blown 
to pieces. 

Oh, the tragedy of it all! Many of 
us were in tears to see the havoc 
wrought and unable to lift a finger to 
prevent it. 

At the part of the trench where I 
was there was no parados, and very 
soon after the bombardment was on, 
there was no parapet, consequently 
we were entirely exposed to the 
enemy’s fire. 

I am proud to remember that not a 
man (I can only speak of the front line 
where I was), so far as I could see, 
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left his post. Well we knew that the 
Germans would engage what was left 
of us in a hand-to-hand struggle for the 
trenches immediately the bombard- 
ment stopped. 

Colonel Buller, our commander, and 
Major Gault, second in command, 
passed frequently up and down the 
trenches, giving some advice here, and 
a few words of encouragement there; 
they both seemed to be satisfied with 
the conduct of their men. 

Colonel Buller was a splendid man 
and a very able soldier; we always 
spoke of him as a ‘‘no surrender man,”’ 
and every man in the battalion was 
ready to back him at every turn. His 
conduct and death on June 2 was 
what anyone who knew him would 
expect. 

He stayed with his men to the last, 
and was killed while conducting a 
charge along a communicating trench 
which was gradually being encircled 
by the dense masses of German in- 
fantry. In order to see better what 
was being done, and to cheer his men 
on, Colonel Buller jumped up on top 
of the parapet, yelling to his men to 
“Give them hell!’ The boys rushed 
on and did give them “‘hell,’’ but the 
gallant Colonel Buller was killed by ‘a 
bullet piercing his breast. The charge 
only caused a momentary relief, as our 
men were hopelessly outnumbered. 

Major Gault was very seriously 
wounded too; he was in the heart of 
things from the beginning. It was 
cheering to see him come along the 
trench with his smile on his face. 
Although he knew the struggle was 
to the death he didn’t seem to be at 
all disturbed. I verily believe if he 
was opposed to an army of fiends and 
hell-hounds led by the devil himself, 
he would still be the same debonair 
Major Gault. : 

All our officers did splendidly; they 
got up on the firing step with the men, 
shooting with a rifle for dear life. I 
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don’t know the casualties among the 
officers, nor the men either, for that 
matter, but this I do know, the 
proportion of the casualties bespeaks 
the valor displayed. 

Nobody seemed to think of retiring; 
I know it never entered my head, 
before or after I was wounded. I had 
absolute confidence in our line holding, 
in spite of the terrible grueling we were 
subjected to by the enemy’s artillery. 
It was impossible to get through the 
enemy barrage, which was just behind 
our front line. Our line did hold fast 
till the end came, but the Germans 
blew up several mines on our right, 
rushed through the gap, got in behind 
us, and thus completely surrounded 
us. 

They didn’t at first attempt to come 
to grips, but bombed us from all sides. 

Our bombers did some fine work at 
this point; they checked the German 
bombers, and with the assistance of 
the infantry, held them off until long 
after dark. The Germans started to 
come over when the bombardment 
was still in progress. They lost a lot of 
men by their own fire. That seems to 
be part of their policy; they sacrifice 
hundreds of their own men in order to 
get the advantage of their opponents. 

Out of the three battalions who faced 
the attack, the P.P.C.L.I. and Ist and 
4th C.M.R.’s, there were only about 
two machine-guns in action when the 
assault took place. The machine-gun 
section and trench mortar batteries 
were all practically wiped out. Some- 
times there would be only one man left 
in the section, and: when he could 
operate no longer, he either destroyed 
his gun or buried it. Thus the attack 
was met with rifle-fire and bombs. 

Our communication with the ar- 
tillery was cut early in the morning, 
and in order to get their co-operation 
we sent up S.O.S. signals by rockets 
and pigeons, but there was no result. 
It was evidently the day of wrath for us 
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and the ‘“‘day of mourning”’ for many a 
one at home. It was our day of destiny. 

It is useless to ignore destiny; it 
is a great factor to be reckoned with in 
our little plans. I used to laugh at the 
destiny theory, but now I am a 
thorough convert to its teaching. All 
soldiers and men who have to look 
death in the face every day are believ- 
ing in destiny. Such men are always 
superstitious. For this attack (on 
three battalions) the Germans had 
concentrated enormous quantities of 
guns and munitions of all sorts, and 
had several divisions of infantry to 
make the assault. 

I was hit early in the day by an 
eight-inch trench mortar shell. 

Unlike the shells from a field gun, 
naval gun, or howitzer (which are 
absolutely invisible, having an enor- 
mous velocity), these mortar shells 
can be easily seen, as their speed is 
comparatively slow. 

They come through the air for all 
the world like a piece of stovepipe 
that has been thrown from a huge 
catapult. 

We used to dodge them by waiting 
until they were right overhead and 
had started to descend: only when 
they were on the downward plunge 
could we be certain as to where and 
when they would land. This only 
left us a few seconds to make about 
twenty yards to the right or left; 
even then we were only safe when we 
lay down. 

Lying flat, and getting cover if 
possible, is the best way to defend 
oneself from these monsters. I know a 
fellow who had his legs broken by the 
concussion from such a shell; there 
wasn’t a single scratch on him. 

It was while dodging one of these 
that I got hit. I was so intent in 
watching it that I failed to see another 
coming from a different direction. I 
had made my ealculation and decided 
to jump to the left, and had com- 
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pleted most of the way from the danger 
zone when I ran right into the teeth 
of Number Two. 

You know what the old proverb 
says about the pitcher that goes too 
often to the well? Have faith in it— 
it is perfectly true. I had been dodging 
for about an hour and a half, just 
escaping each time by a hair’s-breadth. 
I would no sooner have got clear of 
one when I would be anxiously watch- 
ing another; sometimes three or four 
together. 

It was almost a relief when I got hit, 
for I ceased watching: I just lay down, 
feeling that I was done. There is a 
limit to most things—a person can’t 
always be on the heights whether of 
joy, anxiety, or pain. I was most 
certainly touching the high spots 
before the crash came. At the moment 
of explosion my only sensation was 
shock and a feeling of being strangled. 
I was forced to my knees, but not 
rendered unconscious. I tried to 
breathe, but couldn’t: my muscles 
refused to act for over a minute. My 
agony was great trying to get breath 
and not being able even to gasp. I 
was temporarily paralyzed. 

The thought flashed through my 
mind that I was'dead, but in a few 
moments I was able to see; then 
another thought flashed, and it saved 
me. ‘If I have got to die, I will make 
a fight for it, anyway.’’ I jumped to 
my feet, waved my arm in the air 
vigorously, and, lo, the demon who 
was strangling me suddenly let go, 
blood rushed from my mouth and 1 
could breathe—with great difficulty 
though; still, I could breathe, and that 
was the only thing at the time. I felt 
all over for wounds, and found none; 
yet I was covered with blood; then I 
thought of my face: I put my hand 
up dnd—well, I was staggered. I 
tried to feel my head with my left 
hand, but found I couldn’t raise my 
arm. My shoulder was torn open and 
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my left lower jaw was smashed to 
pieces. 

I staggered to where the nearest 
man was, as I was alone when hit; 
when he saw me he rushed at me, 
caught me as I was falling, laid me 
down without uttering a word, and 
bolted for his very life. 

I said to myself, ‘“Now he has gone 
for a stretcher to wake me away; I 
shall soon be out of this,’’ but he never 
came back. Perhaps he thought I was 
done for; or perhaps he was fright- 
ened at my breathing, which I do 
believe could have been heard half a 
block away, or he may have been 
killed, which is very likely. At any 
rate I was left alone; not a soul came 
near me. 

This fellow, when he laid me down, 
had the presence of mind to put me 
in a small shell-hole, otherwise I 
shouldn’t be writing this today. Shells 
were dropping like rain; if I had been 
lying on the level I should have been 
utterly annihilated. As it was, I had 
a pretty rough time of it: I was 
buried several times, and had to crawl 
out as best I could from under the 
débris. 

Each time I was buried, my wounds 
were being filled with dirt; to prevent 
this, after a while, when I had wits 
enough to think of it, I covered my 
face with a silk handkerchief I had in 
my pocket. To crown all, about one 
o’clock, when the mines went off, a 
large tree was blown up by the roots, 
hurled through the air, and landed— 
yes—right on top of me. The sides 
of the hole I was in saved me from 
being crushed to death; as it was, I got 
a severe jolt. When the tree fell on me 
I decided to change my abode, so I 
scrambled from under the branches, 
crawled a few yards, and entered 
another shallow hole. All sorts and 
sizes of things were falling on me; 
lumps of clay, pieces of sandbags, 
stones, and water. When a big shell 


would land near me, I would stop my 
ears with my fingers and refrain from 
breathing till the sickening explosion 
was past and most of the sulphur and 
gas had cleared away. After I reached 
hospital I could hardly lie in bed, so 
sore were my bones from lying out and 
being pommeled with stones, etc. 

After twelve o’clock the sun was 
blazing down most cruelly. I suffered 
terribly from the heat and thirst. My 
brain began to wander; I seemed to 
be fighting and wrestling with unseen 
powers and devils. 

My wound in the jaw was a demon; 
there was a most active devil in my 
throat; there was another lying beside 
me, mocking me, and mimicking my 
breathing. I was quite conscious 
and sensible to my condition and 
surroundings, but my brain didn’t 
do the square thing. When I exhaled I 
could quite distinctly hear another 
exhalation a second later. 

I was quite sure about the demon 
lying beside me, for he was mimicking 
my breathing and lying on my arm, 
else why did I hear another breathing, 
and why couldn’t I raise my left arm? 

He was laughing, too, at the hot 
sun beating down upon me, and the 
effort my lungs were making to keep 
things going. He seemed to think it a 
huge joke that I should be expecting 
the..fellow (who left me so hurriedly) 
to come back. 

He would keep bringing the subject 
up and laughing, till I could stand it 
no longer; so I told him to mind his own 
business; that I wasn’t expecting 
anybody; that I always made such a 
noise when I breathed, and that I was 
very fond of the sun; was very com- 
fortable and not worrying a bit. 

As the afternoon wore on and it got 
cooler I felt easier. I had still hallu- 
cinations, but they took a new: turn. 

All sorts of nice things were floating 
through my brain. I heard some of 
my favorite songs being sung, of 
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which ‘‘Good-bye, Sweet Day,’ and 
“I Hear a Thrush at Eve,” were 
among the most prominent. 

I saw a glorious sunset, heard the 
nightingale sing, and listened con- 
tentedly to the gentle rustle of the wind 
in the trees. 

Towards night I was roused out of 
this state of semi-consciousness by 
hearing voices and tramping of feet. 
I didn’t open my eyes at once, for I 
wanted to be sure that I really heard 
something, and that it wasn’t just 
another trick of my brain. 

In a few moments I was satisfied; 
yes, there was somebody there, sure 
enough. I wondered if that fellow 
had returned after all and brought 
the stretcher-bearers with him. 

“Now,” I thought to myself, “I 
won't open my eyes; I will lie quiet 
till I feel them lifting me.’’ 

After a moment or so, when there 
was no more the sound of voices 
and feet, ‘‘Surely,” I thought, ‘‘they 
are taking a long time to put me on 
that stretcher—I wonder—have they 
passed without seeing me? 

‘Dear, dear, how can I be so foolish; 
why, of course they are attending 
somebody else close by; but I don’t 
remember seeing anyone so close to me; 
they could be there just the same, 
though; that must be it—some other 
wounded man is being picked up; my 
chance will come later.” 

Being rather curious to see who was 
being attended to, I opened my eyes, 
but as the light was rather strong and 
my eyes very weak, I was unable to 
see clearly. I could just make out the 
dim outlines of some men who appeared 
to be standing around me. I strained 
my eyes for a stretcher, but failed to 
see anything that resembled one. I 
thought this very strange, especially 
as no one spoke to me. I raised myself 
as best I could to have a better look, 
and on doing so discovered for the 
first time that I was surrounded and 


being stared at by a large number of 
Germans. To say I was disappointed 
and surprised is to put it mildly. There 
was I expecting and believing that our 
stretcher-bearers would come along 
for me some time or other, and instead 
found myself looking into the pasty, 
square faces of a bunch of Germans. 
The shock of the surprise must have 
turned my brain again, for I very 
soon found myself wrestling with the 
problem. I got very much confused, 
and couldn’t understand the situation 
at all. What had happened, where I 
was, where I had been was absolutely 
out of my comprehension. I lay back 
again to think the matter over, and 
decided that I was enjoying a glorious 
nightmare. 

It is a curious thing that even though 
my mind was wandering while lying 
out Iremember every detail as if I had 
had all my faculties: the incidents are 
photographed on my brain for all time. 
My brain refused to connect those 
men who were staring at me with 
anything; I felt I owed them some- 
thing for taking such an interest in me, 
se I raised my good arm and waved to 
them as much as to say ‘‘Thanks 
awfully, I am enjoying a nice sleep, 
and am very grateful to you for looking 
after me in such a storm, but could 
you really stop that awful row, my 
ears are about ‘all in’!”’ 

I very soon forgot them, and: was 
busy dreaming about something nice. 

Next time I wakened up, it was 
dark and there was a terrible com- 
motion: I thought I was in a burning 
building, and could hear the awful 
cracking of burning wood. It ap- 
peared to me the whole world must 
be burning and cracking to cinders. 

Very soon I thought it was more 
like a terrible hailstorm, but after a 
while, as no hailstones were falling on 
me, I decided that I hadn’t yet dis- 
covered the real cause of this most 
phenomenal uproar. 
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Just about this time I became 
suddenly very much awake—some- 
thing had roused me to real conscious- 
ness; I raised myself up a little and 
had a look around, but there was 
nothing to see, and, strange to say, 
there was a most uncanny stillness. 

I wondered what could have wakened 
me. I looked around again near me 
to see if anyone had spoken to me or 
touched me, but I was all alone. 

Gradually it dawned on me where 
I was, and soon I remembered being hit 
and that I was terribly cold. My 
wounds were giving me a lot of pain, 
and blood was still flowing from them 
freely. I then thought of my field 
dressing which I carried sewn up in 
my tunic. I ripped open the pocket, 
and got out the bandages. I managed 
to get into a sitting position, and, 
before applying the bandages I tried 
to review the situation, and what I 
had better do. I decided to call for 
assistance, but on making the experi- 
ment I found that I couldn’t make the 
slightest sound. Here was a fine 
situation—I couldn’t call for help, 
couldn’t get up; what could I do any- 
way? Since I was hit to the present 
moment, I had no idea that I could 
live with the wounds I had. I was 
quite ready to die, but to die quick— 
I hated to think that I might lie for 
days before getting relief. When I 
discovered I couldn’t make a sound, I 
recognized that I should have to get 
somewhere by my own exertion, and I 
couldn’t see where I was to get the 
strength, if I was to be saved; or, on 
the other hand, lie still and die by 
degrees. Believe me, it takes a lot to 
kill a healthy body. 

The situation didn’t appeal to me at 
all. I was prepared for anything at 
thi& stage, and as I didn’t have any 
foolish hopes or dreams (having now 
recognized that the Germans had 
taken our trenches and had passed 


over me), I only desired that whatever 
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was going to happen would happen 
quick. 

All this time, while I was turning 
the matter over in my brain, there 
was no noise at all—a most uncanny 
stillness had succeeded pandemonium. 
I seemed to feel that something was 
brewing. The noise I had _ heard 
before was rifle and machine-gun fire 
of the Germans trying to keep our 
troops from counter-attacking; what 
had wakened me to sane consciousness 
was the sudden stillness after the 
horrible uproar. 

I undid the field dressing and tied 
the bandage round my head, doing my 
best to put my chin and jaw in place; 
this was impossible, of course, as the 
field dressing was altogether too small, 
and more particularly as the concussion 
had twisted my face and spread open 
the wound to a width of about three 
inches across my jaw from the ear. 

The jugular vein was missed by a 
fraction, so was the larynx; my 
tongue escaped mutilation no doubt 
on account of its being pushed back 
into my throat. It was badly scorched, 
but otherwise unhurt. 

After I tied up my jaw I lay back 
and tried to sleep, but couldn’t, and 
never did all that night again. My 
pillow was my steel helmet, my bed, 
of course, was the hard ground. 

It is a good thing I didn’t go to sleep, 
for the rats had begun their nightly 
parade, and were crawling all over me. 
I didn’t mind them crawling up my 
legs and over my body, but I was 
anxious to keep them away from my 
wounds. I thought if they tasted my 
blood I should stand. a poor chance, 
as there were thousands of them 
crawling all round. (‘‘Crawling”’ is 
the only word that describes the 
movements of these vermin: they 
weren’t ordinary rats. They were as 
large as tom-cats, and so fat and 
bloated, they could hardly get around.) 
I wasn’t in the least afraid of them, 
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strange to say, for on ordinary oc- 
casions the very sight of a rat makes 
my flesh creep and cold chills run up 
and down my spine; as I said, I was 
only concerned about them getting 
at my wounds. 

I was helped in my little affair 
with the rats by the guns suddenly 
opening up again. The noise was so 
great, the poor rats were frightened 
out of their wits (if rats have wits). 
Our boys had started a counter- 
attack. The storm of the guns was 
terrific. The firing was kept up most 
of the night. Away in the distance 
could be heard the cheering of our 
boys as they moved forward to the 
attack, which, as you all know, failed. 
The rats crawled away to their holes, 
or wherever they lived, and didn’t 
make their appearance that night 
again. 

I could hear the shrill whistles of the 
German officers, and was surprised and 
disgusted at the fierce, tigerish voice 
in which they yelled their commands; 
I don’t know how their men stand it, 
nor their lungs, for that matter; it is 
the most savage and brutal thing I 
have heard. There is some excuse for 
it in the heat of battle, but they 
follow the same policy and practice 
on the parade ground in Germany. 
Yes, even in the hospitals; many a 
time I have been galled to desperation 
by the insane yelling of an adjutant at 
some of the unfortunate orderlies. 
The women are subject to the same 
lash (although there was one woman 
cook who could yell to death any 
German officer or non-com.: she did it 
too, and frequently). 

When day broke and the sun began 
to get warm, I tried to get up, but 
eouldn’t. I raised myself a little and 
looked around. The sight that met my 
gaze shocked and horrified me. I 
couldn’t describe, nor could any de- 
scription give one an adequate idea of 
the scene. One would have to see it to 
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realize it. The whole landscape was 
changed from a _ beautiful wooded 
picture with the greenest grass, and 
hundreds of birds singing in the trees, 
to the most weird and horrible-looking 
wilderness of ugliness and terror. 

Between our trenches and _ the 
Hooge trenches there was a thick wood; 
some of our men were holding this 
part. In the morning not a vestige 
of the wood was left save a few short 
stumps. 

One often reads in descriptions of a 
battle of the cries of the wounded and 
dying, but there is really no such 
thing. All the wounded and dying I 
have seen were silent—as silent as the 
grave itself. Not a murmur was heard 
from the wounded this morning. It 
reminded me of a Sunday morning in 
Seotland (that is, if one can imagine 
himself enjoying the quiet of a Sunday 
morning lying on a huge rubbish 
dump), so quiet was it. Although I 
was lying in full view of the Germans, 
none of them came to help me. I 
could see them all around me; there 
was absolutely no question of my 
getting away—it was a physical im- 
possibility to move without being seen; 
then I hadn’t the strength to walk 
unaided. I had made several attempts 
to get on my feet, but so far had been 
unable to do so. I lay for practically 
the whole of the second day without 
a soul coming near. 

Our batteries had now opened up, 
and were playing havoc with Fritz 
in his new position. 

I was in constant danger, as shells 
were dropping and bursting all around 
me. It is a miracle how I escaped 
this new danger. It seemed impossible 
that I should escape, but escape I did. 

Many -shells entered the ground 
beside me, great ugly things lifting 
me up about a foot; others would whiz 
past my face and enter the ground 
with a crunch, shaking everything 
around, but wouldn’t burst. If they 
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had I should still be missing. I 
thought to myself, ‘“‘One of these times 
some of the brutes will take it into 
their heads to burst and make a fuss’; 
however, it didn’t happen. 

I saw the Germans rushing from 
place to place with their bodies 
doubled trying to keep as low as 
possible. I wasn’t at all impressed 
with their courage. They seemed to be 
mortally afraid of our artillery. I 
could see them in places huddling 
close together, a sure sign, I thought, of 
fear. We always spread out as much 
as possible during a bombardment— 
the only sensible thing to do. One 
feels more comfortable, of course, 
when rubbing shoulders with his com- 
rades, but it is a very bad thing to do; 
one shell might kill six men when one 
at the most ought to have been 
killed. 

In spite of my condition, which was 
serious, to say the least, I couldn’t 
but be struck by the humor of seeing 
Fritz trying to efface himself, a 
peculiar situation for the most egotisti- 
cal people in the world. They imagine 
everything they do is done a little bit 
better than anybody else could do it, 
and that the world in general looks 
to them for inspiration. 

I was thoroughly awake by this 
time and sensible of my condition: the 
necessity of immediate help and at- 
tention was very evident to me. My 
weakness was so great it bordered on 
pain; my breast was like to burst 
with the exertion of my lungs trying to 
get air, as I could only breathe through 
a very small space with the greatest 
difficulty and pain. I was still losing 
blood, and it was the second day. I 
had to lie face downwards to prevent 
the blood from flooding my stomach; a 
great quantity did get down my throat 
at one time—I thought I should die of 
nausea and suffocation. 

As my brain got clear, and I saw 
things in their true light, there came, 
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with the change, the desire to struggle 
on. 

I was lying between the Germans’ 
front line and their second line. I 
knew that sooner or later, if I lay in 
my present position, I should be killed 
by the shells that were bursting all 
around me. I was in a very awkward 
fix; if I lay where I was, death would 
come to me pretty soon, and, on the 
other hand, if I showed myself, the 
Germans might shoot me. Thirst 
was the thing that brought me to a 
decision; I determined to risk being 
shot, and go on a quest for water. I 
didn’t expect the slightest assistance 
from the Germans, as they saw me 
quite well at different times, and made 
no attempt to do anything for me. 

Fired with the hope of soon getting 
water, I seemed to get new strength— 
I suppose the strength of desperation. 
I knew we had lots of water somewhere 
in the trench, so I set out to look for it. 

I managed to get to my feet, and on 
looking round, a faintness came over 
me and I fell down again. When I got 
back my breath I determined to have 
another try at it, but this time I would 
crawl—not a very easy thing to do, as 
my left arm was useless and I was 
wearing shorts, which left my knees 
quite bare to go over ground covered 
with stones and old iron of all 
descriptions. 

However, it had to be done, so off I 
set. After many wild attempts and 
as many rests, I managed to get to our 
old trench, about ten yards away. 
When I reached the trench there was 
nothing to be seen but horrible ruin. I 
drew myself up on the firing step, and 
sat down with my back against the 
parapet; of course, what was left of the 
trench and parapet wasn’t worth 
while arguing about. I think I must 
have fainted as soon as I got on the 
firing step, for a German whom I 
could see about fifty yards away slink- 
ing across the open before I closed my 
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eyes, had absolutely disappeared when 
I could open them again; in that time 
he had gone about two hundred yards. 

After a long rest I again tried to 
stand up, but I kept my eyes closed; 
this time, with the aid of the sides of 
the trench I was able to remain on my 
feet and shuffle along the trench for a 
few yards, when I would fall down 
again. This went on for some time— 
getting up, walking a little bit, and 
falling down—till I came to a turn 
in the trench. Instead of getting what 
I was looking for, I walked right 
into a number of Germans. Not a soul 
spoke; they all watched me with 
staring eyes. I looked at them for a few 
minutes, examining the faces of each 
one, then signed to them that I wanted 
water. Still nobody spoke. When I 
saw that they weren’t likely to have 
water to give me, I crawled on my way 
through them all, and not one offered 
to stop me. I continued on my way 
with the idea of getting to a place where 
I knew we had our water: Very soon I 
met an officer and some men; when he 
saw me he yelled, ‘‘The enemy!’ Now, 
I thought, here is where I get it; he 
calls me the enemy; not much hope 
there. 

I slid down on to the ground and 
waited to see what was going to hap- 
pen. He gave a few sharp orders. I 
looked up to see what he was about 
to do, and I must say I was surprised; 
he was looking at me with sympathy 
clearly marked on his face. 

His orders were to one of the men to 
take me along to the dressing station 
and see that I was properly attended 
to. One might ask how I knew all 
this, as it was spoken in German: I 
don’t know how I did, but I certainly 
understood what he said, as the results 
clearly show. 

He said, “The enemy” in English; 
no doubt he was addressing me then; 
being perhaps the only English word 
he could recall at the moment. 
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The young German who was de- 
tailed to look after me came towards 
me carrying his rifle with the bayonet 
fixed; the officer on seeing this gave 
such a yell, the poor fellow nearly 
jumped out of his wits, and ordered 
him to unfix his bayonet and sling his 
rifle. When he had done so he took 
me by thé arm, and we started out 
for the dressing station, wherever that 
was. 

Our progress was very slow indeed; 
after we had gone a little way we came 
to a break in the trench, causing us to 
go over ‘‘no man’s land’’ for a con- 
siderable distance. As soon as the 
German recognized that he was in an 
exposed position, he bolted for the 
other trench at the gallop, leaving me, 
of course, to receive and entertain 
as best I could the bullets and shells 
which were coming from our own guns 
away down the slope. 

When he went off and left me, I said 
to myself, ‘“‘No, Fritz, you can run if 
you like, but I am very tired, so I will 
just sit here and wait for your return.” 

Our guns by this time were playing 
a very lively tune—I was certainly 
having a nice time. I could hear big 
shells coming roaring over Sanctuary 
Wood, making as much noise as a 
street car; and when they burst, what 
an awful sensation was caused! The 
Germans didn’t appear to like them. 

After I had a good rest I began 
looking around me, and discovered a 
little nest of rum jars a few yards 
away. I managed to get over to where 
they were, and the first one I touched 
seemed to be full of something. I 
took out the wooden stopper and 
poured out some of the stuff; it didn’t 
look very much like pure water, being 
of a rather whitish color like milk. 
However, I was satisfied with it when I 
noticed it could run. I was after some 
kind of liquid, so one sort was as 
good as another. Near the jar, along 
with a lot more rubbish, I discovered a 
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small cardboard box, which I thought 
would do as a drinking-cup. I filled 
it up and attempted to drink the 
stuff, but found I couldn’t do so; after a 
few vain attempts, I tried throwing it 
at my face, with the hope that a few 
drops would get down my burning 
throat, but there was nothing doing. 
I succeeded in getting a bath, but no 
drink. With my efforts I started the 
blood flowing again, so I had to stop. 
I lay down, feeling very exhausted, 
and soon went to sleep; right out in 
the open, remember, where the chances 
of shaking hands were pretty good. 

I was getting rather tired of bom- 
bardments by this time; I had long 
since got past all fear. Of course when 
the bombardment of June 2 started, I 
certainly felt a bit excited; any man to 
come through such a bombardment 


and say he had no fear isn’t exactly 


stating the truth. It is impossible to 
have such an experience and not feel 
the pangs of dread. But being afraid 
and facing the thing you fear is a dif- 
ferent thing to being afraid and giving 
way to your feelings either by running 
away or dying of fright. I venture to 
say all our men felt a certain amount 
of terror on realizing that awful death 
was imminent, but not a man shirked 
his duty. 

I had the same kind of fear I have 
felt when I threw off my coat at school 
preliminary to pitching into some other 
fellow bigger than myself; afraid of his 
strength and long arms, but deter- 
mined to come out top. 

I must have slept about an hour or 
so; when I awoke I felt something 
hard pressing against my head (which, 
by the way, was too tender for hard 
things to feel comfortable). I sat up 
and had a look at this thing, which 
turned out to be a pair of boots, with 
big nails in them, sticking out from a 
mound of earth; they were toe down- 
wards. I looked at them for a long 
time, and even felt them all over with 
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my fingers. They looked like new 
boots; I wondered how they got there, 
especially in the position they were in. 
My brain being slightly off balance, it 
could only hold one idea at a time, and 
required a long time to digest even 
that: I couldn’t understand how they 
got there. I lay down to think it out; 
the thing interested and worried me. 
I turned it over in my mind for a little, 
but soon got confused and went to 
sleep, forgetting all about it. Not till I 
was in the hospital at Menin did it 
dawn on me that I had been sleeping 
beside one of our own men who was 
buried by a large shell bursting 
near him. I knew it was one of our 
men by the boots. 

I awoke out of sleep and felt a desire 
to roam around somewhere: all idea of 
a fixed place to go to had left me. I 
just felt I wanted to walk 

I gathered myself together, picked 
up my precious rum jar and began 
wandering around. I can’t explain 
where I got the strength to do some of 
the wild things I did that day; I think 
it must have been nerves. The Ger- 
mans very soon saw me and started 
signaling. When I noticed them I 
sat down and had a look at them; I 
hadn’t the faintest idea what they 
wanted. Anyway, I saw they were 
waving to me, so I got up, waved back 
to them, picked up my jar, and went 
away in the opposite direction. I 
must have walked round in circles, 
for I found myself again facing the 
Germans. They seemed to be worked 
up about something, for I noticed 
several rifles pointed at me; whether 
they fired at me or not I can’t say; if 


’ they did, they were poor shots, for I 


was only about fifty yards away. 
However, I continued to walk around, 
and ultimately arrived at the very 
part of the trench where the German 
officer was and from where I started out 
to go to a dressing station some hours 
before. 
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The officer came up when he saw 
me, and with a smile on his face tried 
to take the jar away from me, but I 
wasn’t having anything like that. 

He started to talk to me, illustrating 
his points by great motions of his 
hands, but I couldn’t understand him. 
I had an idea he had no water of his 
own and wanted mine. 

I laid the case before him with my 
hand describing circles and showing to 
him very plainly that I found the water, 
and that it originally belonged to our 
boys, that I was dying of thirst, and 
that I intended to keep the jar by me 
till I got to some place where I could 
get a tube or something to drink with. 
I don’t think he followed my arguments 
very well; he only smiled and, turning 
to his men, selected a really capable 
young fellow and again gave in- 
structions to conduct me to the 
doctor. 

We started off as before, but the 
young soldier insisted on my leaving 
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the rum jar; I tried to argue with him, 
but really the working of the German 
mind is beyond the average man. He 
had an idea that the rum jar would be 
a nuisance; and I thought it con- 
tained all that was delightful in this 
world for me; I didn’t want to go to 
any doctor for bandages. However, he 
won his point, so off we set over ‘‘no 
man’s land” again. 

I won’t attempt to describe that 
journey; the agony I endured was 
simply awful. It seemed to me we 
walked over all Belgium and were 
days on the way. The German tried 
to carry me, but I couldn’t stand the 
jolting. 

I collapsed time and time again, 
and when I wakened up each time there 
was that young fellow kneeling beside 
me. I shall never forget him; he worked 
like a giant to get me safely to the 
doctor. He kept encouraging me by 
saying, ‘‘Komm, komm—doctor, band- 
age—trink—soon, soon.” 

Alex. Millar Allan. 
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Lord Morley has lived two lives, 
such as few men live; and his book* 
is a record of them both, with a 
double interest. Much of it is given 
to the life of the student and man of 
letters: rather more to that of the 
statesman. In both Lord Morley has 
lived far above the common level of 
men. And the note of the book is in 
both fields habitually graver and 
deeper than is ever struck by most 
men, or often by any but a chosen 
few, the elect minds of the world. It is 
a book of immense interest, stimulus, 
even inspiration; not one of com- 
panionship, still less one of equality. 
There is more of ordinary humanity 
in two pages of Boswell or Lockhart 
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than in these two large volumes. Lord 
Morley is no confessor. We get no 
weaknesses here except that of a some- 
what complacent quality akin to 
vanity, which contemplates all his 
doings with a self-assured serenity of 
approval, but without which the book © 
would have lost some of its best pages. 
It is good to know even at the price of 
the author’s modesty, what high things 
were thought and said of him by 
men of the caliber of Gladstone and 
Mill and Meredith. But that is almost 
all. And these tributes are all, as it 
were, of a public character. Like 
everything else in the book, they 
belong rather to the statesman or the 
writer than to the man as his mother 
bore him and everyday life knew him. 
Of that life of everyone of us there is 
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almost nothing. His father and mother 
are just mentioned, but that is all. 
Of his mother, indeed, he has nothing 
whatever to say except that she was 
Northumbrian; of his father a little, 
a very little, more; of his childhood 
almost nothing. Whether he had any 
brothers he does not say; there is one 
mention of a sister; of school friends 
not a word; and the only Oxford 
contemporaries he mentions are two, 
who afterwards wrote books, Overton 
and Cotter Morison, and of these 
neither, not even Cotter Morison, is 
described as a friend, but only dis- 
cussed as an intellectual influence 
then and afterwards. So in later life. 
If he has had any friends unknown to 
fame they will not make its acquaint- 
ance here. The note of intimacy is 
absent from the whole book. Either 
because it is the truth or from reserve, 
Lord Morley paints himself throughout 
as a lonely man living in his thoughts 
and his political work, and thinking 
of those with whom literature or 
politics brought him into relations 
almost entirely as statesmen, philoso- 
phers, or poets, hardly at all as mere 
men. 

The result is a book of immense 
interest, but of an interest which will 
be felt almost exclusively by those 
who take literature or polities or both 
very seriously. Lord Morley is almost 
as austere about other people as he is 
about himself. In their case no more 
than in his own does he deign to talk 
about those ‘‘petites heures de la vie”’ 
which link great men with common 
humanity. He never mentions his 
own amusements or private habits, 
and scarcely ever those of anybody 
else. Almost the only women who get 
mare than a passing reference are 
George Eliot and George Sand. Mrs. 
Gladstone and Lady Campbell-Ban- 
nerman make interesting appearances, 
but in both cases on strictly political 
ground. Even when he dines or stays 
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at great houses no vanities of any kind, 
no mere good things even in the way 
of wit, are recorded; only talk that has 
a serious bearing on history, or litera- 
ture, or politics, or the high science 
and art of human life. On all these 
topics, especially the last, the book is 
full, as everyone will expect, of acute 
and even of profound observations. 
It is the record of the life of a man 
who has gone through his allotted years 
thinking and living with those who 
think, whose chosen spheres of action 
have been those in which thought can 
play, and in his case has played, a 
very active and conscious part. And 
the thing of greatest interest, both 
immediate and permanent, ‘in the 
Recollections is the portraits of these 
men with which they abound, por- 
traits of great men painted by a master 
painter who works not from the 
impressions of a few hasty sittings, 
but from long intercourse and friend- 
ship. They include many of the most 
interesting men in the England of the 
last half-century, both authors and 
politicians. 

Probably most people will turn 
first to the political part of the book. 
Though there has been of late some 
tendency to a divorce between the 
intellectuals and the politicians in this 
country, it still remains true that in 
England, unlike Germany, or even 
France, the topic of politics is the 
only important topic which com- 
mands universal interest. So here 
for the moment, fifty readers will be 
interested in the politics and the 
Cabinet Ministers for one who cares 
about Mill or Spencer, or even Mere- 
dith and Arnold. No doubt it will be 
exactly the reverse fifty years hence, 
when nobody will know who Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman was with- 
out looking him up in a dictionary. 
Even Gladstone was undoubtedly 
right when he told the Scottish bur- 
gesses in whose book he and Tenny- 
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son had signed their names that Ten- 
nyson would in future be much better 
known than himself. But that is not 
how it looks to contemporaries. For 
the moment Mr. Winston Churchill is 
known to thousands who never heard 
of Mr. Yeats or Mr. de la Mare. And 
even yet Parnell, half-forgotten as he 
begins to be, probably interests as 
many people as Meredith. 

So let us take the politics first. Its 
two big chapters are naturally Ireland 
and India, the two fields in which 
Lord Morley played a first-class part, 
and naturally Ireland is more exciting 
than India. Before Ireland there is 
the preliminary chapter which Ireland 
brought to a conclusion—that of the 
alliance with Chamberlain. The friend- 
ship remained to the end, in spite of 
inevitably less frequent intercourse; 
surely one of the most curious po- 
litical friendships in our history. 
Mr. Gladstone was puzzled by it, 
naturally enough—‘‘You are not only 
different: man and wife are often 
different, but you two are the very 
contradiction.” It shows the strength 
of the political and practical instinct 
which was in Lord Morley from the 
first that such a man of booksand ideas 
as he was should have taken at once 
to a man so comparatively provincial 
in outlook as the earlier Chamberlain. 
But in the matter of character, if not 
always in some other matters; he has 
always had an instinct for values; 
and Oxford and the Atheneum and the 
French philosophers no more pre- 
vented him from instantly recognizing 
a man in Chamberlain of Birmingham 
than they were later on to make him 
stint his homage to a very different 
colleague who was Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland and Master of the Pytchley. 
And so the account of his relations 
with :Chamberlain, to whom he was 
introduced by Meredith’s Admiral 
Maxse, is one of the best things in the 
book, and provides perhaps the best 


of the political portraits. The two men 
first acted together in opposition to 
Forster’s Education Act, and they 
continued to work closely together till 
Home Rule showed the parting of the 
ways. The result is a high tribute, 
summed up in words which, originally 
used of a Pope, have a pleasant flavor 
of incongruity as applied to the very 
unecclesiastical Chamberlain. He was, 
says Lord Morley, 

verus, integer, apertus, nil habuit 
ficti, nil simulati. I have always 
thought him (he adds), of all the men 
of action I have known, the frankest 
and most direct, as he was, with two 
exceptions, the boldest and most 
intrepid. 

One wonders who the two exceptions 
are; certainly Gladstone is one, and 
probably Parnell the other. This side of 
Chamberlain, however, the world knew 
or guessed. It will be more of a revela- 
tion to hear on such authority as 
Lord Morley’s that “he came to be 
more widely read in books worth 
reading than most men in public life, 
and there was no limit to his interest 
in art, modern history, imaginative 
letters, with all that they impart in 
politics.”” One wonders if friendship 
took the brush out of the impartial 
critic’s hand while these colors were 
laid on. Certainly the quotations in 
which Chamberlain occasionally in- 
dulged in public gave no great indica- 
tions of these high tastes in art and 
letters. 

A man ought to be himself, says 
Lord Morley, “but he is strangely 
fortunate if he does not in his hour 
wish to be somebody else.’’ So at the 
call of Chamberlain and against the 
advice of Matthew Arnold, Lord 
Morley became in 1883 member fer. 
Newcastle. In three years more he and 
Chamberlain had parted political com- 
pany. The truth is, though there is no 
sign that Lord Morley sees it, that 
their friendship could only temporarily 
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conceal a fundamental difference of 
political temperament. The key to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s career is that he 
was a man of action to whom, for good 
and for evil, the general principles on 
which parties are nominally founded 
were nothing, and any promising 
practical solution could be adopted 
totally irrespective of them. He 
repudiated no principles in changing 
his attitude because in truth he had 
no political principle except that of 
getting the work done which he thought 
needed doing at the moment. Lord 
Morley has always been a man of 
exactly the opposite type. Agnostic 
as he is, his mind and temper are of the 
rigid ecclesiastical order. Like a 
Dominican or a Calvinist, he has 
once for all adopted an intellectual 
creed in political matters and whatever 
conflicts with it is for him simply non- 
existent. He is a man of a definite 
doctrine, apart from which he cannot 
act or live. His motto is that of the 
Church: Semper eadem. 
there could be no change of attitude 
about coercion, no hesitation about 
self-government in Ireland, no doubts 
about going forward on that path in 
India, no admission of special cir- 
cumstances in favor of Imperialism, 
no willingness to look war in the 
face even when it was at his gate in the 
person of the tyrant master of more 
legions than the world had ever seen 
before. Whatever happens the creed 
must be maintained intact in every 
particular; his mind is scarcely at all 
affected by circumstances, it leaves no 
place for repentance about the past or 
teachableness for the future. One of 
the melancholy ironies of life is that 
education so often destroys the elas- 
tiéity of the mind. The atmosphere 
with which it surrounds its victim is a 
halo of steel, brilliant but impene- 
trable. So there is not a sign in all the 
long one-sided series of Lord Morley’s 
letters to Lord Minto (he gives few or 
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no replies) that he ever realized that 
his two doctrines of the supremacy 
of the House of Commons and of the 
development of Indian self-govern- 
ment must ultimately prove incom- 
patible with each other. There is 
not a hint that he ever perceived that 
the problem of Ireland was not only 
that of self-government, which he 
faced so boldly, but also that of 
Imperial relations, which he never 
faced at all. Most important of all, 
there is not the smallest sign that 
even to this day he has any glimmering 
of the truth that if Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman had lived five years 
longer, or if he and Lord Morley and 
those who agreed with them had had 
the last word about the strength of the 
British Navy, it is more than possible 
that no heroic thousands of French 
soldiers making their glorious stand 
on the Marne, no self-devoted British 
regiments dying almost to a man to 
keep the Germans out of the Channel 
ports, would have been able to save 
the freedom of Europe, the very 
citadel and crown of Lord Morley’s 
own creed, from a military barbarism 
victorious by sea as well as by land. 
Of actual political history there is 
not very much that is new in the book. 
It is chiefly on the personal side that 
novelties occur. No one ever supposed 
that Gladstone liked Chamberlain, 
but considering Chamberlain’s im- 
portance in 1886 it is curious to find 
Lord Rosebery, Chamberlain, and Lord 
Morley agreeing at a Marlborough 
House luncheon party that, while 
Chamberlain entered the room at the 
final Cabinet meeting without a notion 
of breaking away, Gladstone entered 
it with a fixed intention of driving him 
out. It is more curious to gather that 
Lord Rosebery partly owed his place 
at the Foreign Office in 1886 to Cham- 
berlain’s feeling that Bismarck dis- 
liked Granville; and more curious still 
to find that in 1893 Mr. Asquith made 
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the suggestion that, if and when Lord 
Rosebery became Prime Minister, 
Lord Morley of all men should take 
the Foreign Office! When Lord Rose- 
bery did become Prime Minister he 
appears to have made Lord Morley 
an even more amazing, indeed a wholly 
inexplicable, proposal. He was very 
anxious to keep Lord Morley in Ire- 
land, and as he certainly knew that 
Lady Morley was urging him to leave, 
and perhaps knew that Sir William 
Harcourt had offered him the Ex- 
chequer if he had gained the prize 
instead of Lord Rosebery, he is stated 
to have ‘“‘offered that I should be Lord 
President or Privy Seal, if I thought 
that would add luster or importance 
to the Irish post.”” This would be 
incredible on any other authority; 
how the offices of Lord President and 
Irish Secretary could be combined 
passes altogether the bounds of the 
constitutional imagination! 

The story of Gladstone’s resignation 
is, perhaps, the most interesting in the 
book. The old man’s indignation, 
then and after, at having been, as he 
said, ‘‘turned out of the Cabinet by 
Spencer and Harcourt!’ the curious 
fact that he left Lord Morley the 
unpleasant task of telling Mrs. Glad- 
stone that “the long reign was over 
and the only question whether the 
abdication should be now or in Febru- 
ary’’; the picture of the poor old lady 
naturally much upset as the curtain 
fell on ‘‘the pride and glory of her life’’; 
while the dice rattled on the back- 
gammon board, where Mr. Gladstone 
sat playing with Mr. Armitstead. Over 
the question of the successor Lord 
Morley was placed in a difficult posi- 
tion. Harcourt had made _ himself 
impossible, as Lord Morley prac- 
tically told him in a conversation of 
curious frankness recorded here. It 
ended with— 

My dear Harcourt,—Forgive me 
for being frank, but you deceive 
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yourself. You do want to be leader. 
You are a proud man. You are 
aristocrat to your finger tips. People 
may say Stemmata quid faciunt, if 
they like, but your stemma interests 
you immensely. Quite right too. You 
have had a Chancellor in your family 
and a Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
you'd like to have a Prime Minister 
in your family, and no earthly blame 
to you. The thing for us and for the 
party has a double aspect—how we 
ean best carry on our fight in the 
House of Commons between now and 
the Dissolution, and how we ean offer 
the best front when the election comes. 
From the first point of view, you are 
neither more nor less than indispen- 
sable; from the second, the advantages 
are with Rosebery. 


The whole story, like most of such 
stories in English political life hitherto, 
reflects little but honor on all the 
actors. 

There is much less frankness about 
the Cabinet making of 1995. But of 
the chief actors between then and 
today there are many most interesting 
impressions. Of Mr. Balfour, the 
personal friend -and political enemy, 
there are a great many delightful 
glimpses, not the least interesting 
being the remark of Lord Randolph 
Churchill. “Ah, but then Balfour 
and you are men who believe in the 
solution of political questions,’’ and 
Mr. Balfour’s own declaration that if 
Rigby and Davey made £20,000 a 
year at the Chancery Bar, he would 
back himself and Lord Morley to have 
made £40,000! There is a summing-up 
of Viscount Grey as a speaker, the 
felicity of which everyone who has 
ever heard him will envy: “That 
curiously high, simple, semi-detached 
style, which, combined, as it always 
is in him, with a clean-cut mastery of 
all the facts of his case, makes him 
one of the most impressive personali- 
ties in Parliament.’’ There is a cruel 
suggestion, accompanied by some just 
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praise and a confession of liking, that 
Mr. Churchill’s defeat at Manchester 
was due to “rather too naked tactics of 
making deals with this, that, and the 
other group, without too severe a 
scrutiny in his own political conscience 
of the terms they were exacting from 
him.” There are pleasant tributes to 
King George and King Edward, whose 
“diligence, attention, and shrewd 
sense” showed itself in a discussion of 
the Balkan question. There is an 
interesting admission that a debate in 
the House of Commons “compared 
very poorly with the strength and 
knowledge of the debates on the Bill 
in the House of Lords’’; and there is a 
strange attack on the Coalition of 
1915. Finally, there is a curiously 
naive account of an interview in 1907 
with the German Emperor, who 
greeted Lord Morley ‘‘with mock 
salaams and other marks of Oriental 
obeisance,’”’ surprised him by his 
“evidently unaffected gaiety, natural- 
ness, and good humor,” assured him 
that ‘British rule would last forever,” 
and after these innocent preparations 
entered upon ‘important talks about 
the Bagdad Railway”! 

Perhaps it takes more than a 
philosopher to see through a king, 
and that may just as well be explained 
by Plato’s reasons as by others less 
complimentary. Lord Morley has 
had in his time to deal with both; has 
been indeed in Ireland and in India 
something of both himself. And there 
will be a minority of readers, not 
among the least appreciated by the 
author, who when they put this book 
down will dwell less on the Cabinet 
Minister than on the lifelong student 
and thinker. He says little of his own 
writings, except of the Machiavelli 
Lecture, but has a great deal to say 
of the writings of others, especially 
some of his contemporaries and some 
of the great classics—for instance, 
Lucretius, to whom he gives a dis- 
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cussion extending over ten pages; 
and all through he is constantly using 
great literature for its greatest purpose, 
the illumination of life. He is very 
far indeed from being ashamed of 
having belonged to the nineteenth 
century; and it may do good to some 
of those confident detractors of the 
Victorian age whose voices are so 
loud today to learn something about 
its great achievements in letters from 
one who, unlike a good many of them, 
is in a position to compare it with other 
famous ages of the world’s history. 
There are very interesting glimpses, 
in some cases much more than glimpses, 
of Meredith and Arnold and Tennyson 
and Swinburne, Carlyle and ‘Ruskin 
and George Eliot, Renan and Maz- 
zini and Victor Hugo. Many of these 
are very slight; but people who have 
once seen Shelley plain are, as we 
know, interesting even if they are 
themselves blockheads. Any first- 
hand report of genius is worth having; 
and of course it does not lose by the 
reporter being such a man as Lord 
Morley. So we note with interest 
such small things as Swinburne calling 
his own prose “‘rank stuff’; as Mazzini 
asking Lord Morley when Garibaldi 
was in London if he had ever looked 
at the face of a lion, and on getting the 
answer, ‘Yes, at the Zoological 
Gardens,” going on, ‘“‘Is it not a foolish 
face? Is it not the face of Garibaldi?’’: 
as Matthew Arnold replying to Lord 
Morley when he once said that if he 
could have chosen he would have 
chosen Wordsworth’s life, ‘‘No, no, 
you would not; it was a peasant’s life: 
you would soon have longed for us two 
to be dining together at the Athe- 
neum’’: as Ruskin, responding to some 
Gladstonian eloquence about the three 
great reforms being the abolition of 
slavery and war and the humanization 
of prisons by ‘‘Yes, but then I don’t 
think prisons ought to be made 
humane; and I’m not against slavery, 
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and I’m not against war’: as Tenny- 

son writing at Lord Morley’s request, 

and for Chamberlain, of all men the 

least like an extinct volcano, the lovely 

line— 

Cold upon the dead volcano sleeps the 
gleam of dying day. 


These are moments only, not all 
edifying moments; but of many of the 
great writers—of Meredith, for in- 
stance, and Arnold and Mill, and 
Herbert Spencer and George Eliot, 
all of whom he has known intimately— 
he can and does give us much more. 
For these the reader must himself go 
to the book. He will probably think 
that the account of Meredith is the 
best, as it is certainly the most brilliant 
of them all. 

But of course the one full-length 
portrait is that of himself. In spite 
of the three-quarters of the book given 
to politics, the portrait is that of a 
student born. Almost all the chapters 
are headed by quotations which plainly 
show a man never so much immersed 
in business as to stop thinking about 
life. Several of them are from the 
great preachers, as South and Newman; 
others from the great philosophers and 
poets; others from the _ historians. 
The poets, above all, are with him 
everywhere. All through this book he 
is turning back again and again to 
read, quote, and discuss them. . Homer 
appears many times, At’schylus, Euri- 
pides, Shakespeare; Wordsworth again 
and again. He is ready to bet that 
he will produce a fine line in every 
two pages of ‘“‘The Excursion.’”’ The 
last half of its fourth book is “real 
religion,” ‘“‘among the finest things 
in great poetry.”” These are the 
consolations which a studious life 
provides for a strenuous one: how 


many <of our statesmen today have — 


been able or willing to make such pro- 
vision? Consolation of this high 


order is not a luxury; it is a strength. 
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The Victorians knew that better than 
we do. Perhaps they looked at 
poetry too ethically: perhaps they were 
inclined to take too purely ethical a 
view of life itself. But if they erred it 
was on the nobler side. They at least 
never doubted, as some of their suc- 
cessors affect to doubt, the truth 
written large on the whole history of 
the world that lawlessness and vice 
make not for life but always and 
everywhere for death. That at least 
is plainly the view of Lord Morley, 
who is always a Victorian in, this as in 
other matters. He records several 
times his disgust at the ‘‘odious quality 
that stains and splashes the French 
literature and much of the French 
painting of the day,’ a feeling that 
made him once in France throw two 
novels out of the window with a hope 
that the. French peasants of that 
country could not read. Agnostic as 
he is, he has some of the Victorian 
taste for sermons, often reading New- 
man, for instance, and quoting Butler 
and other divines. Definitely as he 
rejects their creed, the agreement is 
greater than the difference. ‘‘We are 
all seekers still,’’ said Matthew Arnold; 
and those who can truly say that have 
any affinity with each other in their 
common conviction that life is a grave 
business and conduct an all-important 
part of it. And there is a note in 
Lord Morley, a note quite absent from 
such men as Leslie Stephen, which 
carries the affinity further still. Men 
like Stephen, and still more- their 
French parallels, dismiss the Christian 
Church as an organization of lying, 
fraud and crime. Lord Morley is 
incapable of superficialities of that 
sort. He confesses to having got into 
trouble with French friends for -re- 
gretting their attitude towards the 
Church. He knows what they and 
Stephen never knew, that the great 
Christian Churches, with all the 
blunders and crimes in their record, 
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are yet among the greatest of the forms 
in which the human spirit has found 
expression. There is no note here, 
as he comes to the end of the journey, 
of hatred or scorn for those who have 
honestly asked so many of his ques- 
tions and only differ from him in 
The Tlmes. 


believing that they have found an 
answer. And so those who differ as 
well as those who agree will both be 
able to close a book in which these 
high matters are seldom far away, 
not only with respect but also with 
gratitude and sympathy. 





A NIGHT AT 


It was a political meeting. I was, 
if you please, prospective Unionist 
candidate for the Eastern Division of 
Avonshire, and was doing my best at, 
I think, sixty separate meetings to 
persuade the electors, not of any 
great political truth, but to send me to 
Parliament. I dare say I found fault 
with those who were. opposed to me, 
for with a stupid audience, when 
stories fail, abuse succeeds. My store 
of stories was nearly exhausted, for 
while the local papers were naturally 
indifferent to Imperialism, the designs 
of Germany and the reform of our 
economic relations to our colonies and 
foreign countries, they were not in- 
different to the stories and reported 
them, and so prevented me repeating 
them at the very next meeting, as I 
intended to do. This particular meet- 
ing was in the little town of Danes- 
well. Apparently it got its name and 
its popularity from a certain well 
which yielded some ugly-smelling water 
which, as it tasted worse than a 
chemist’s shop, the Faculty had made 
up its mind was a medicinal water. 
And many people who had nothing the 
matter with them, and some who had 
the excuse of disease, came and made 
wry faces over their tumblers at the 
Well House. I dare say that most of 
the. people who came to the Baths 
to hear me speak were probably visitors 
to the Wells, and had therefore no 
vote in the county, but they quite 
enjoyed my pointed referénce to the 
incompetent sitting member who was 
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willing to sell his birthright for a mess 
of pottage—an under-secretaryship— 
and the contrast, which was so start- 
ling between that venial politician and 
the prospective Unionist candidate. 
I think several of them went away 
convinced, but which way—if I was 
right that they were the water-drink- 
ing visitors—not even the Poll would 
disclose. 

The great man of East Avonshire 
had promised to take the chair. Before 
that night I had only a casual ac- 
quaintance with him. He was a man 
with a thick body, a reddish face, a 
button nose, and a slight impediment 
in his speech, which I think was due to 
the emptiness of the cistern, and not 
to any malformation of the larynx. 
He kept his word and came to the 
meeting. He was a popular man, it 
was said, in the county, for he was 
the owner of twenty thousand fat 
acres; but there was a_ sinister 
rumor that the poor man, who lived 
alone in his great house, Barcombe 
Park, had once been off his head. Still, 
that did not seem to affect his popu- 
larity in a county where imbecility, 
as the Poll ultimately showed, was 
common, and where perhaps a little 
madness was regarded as genius. -His 
performance in the chair was not very 
remarkable, but he sat in it with 
unyielding solid patience during the 
whole of my speech, and at the end 
got up and said after the speech they 
had listened to they must all hope 
that the Liberal candidate would win, 
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but he remembered in time that I 
was the prospective Unionist candidate, 
and corrected himself to the sound of 
forgiving laughter from the foul-water 
drinkers. Well, after the meeting, I 
was to go with him and spend the 
night at Barcombe, and we waited at 
the Barecombe Arms Hotel for his 
carriage for half an hour. I was 
hungry when the waiting began, for I 
had had nothing all day but some 
sandwiches out of white paper and 
some thin claret out of a flask, and it 
was now half-past eight o’clock. Still, 
although I got hungrier waiting, I 
consoled myself with the idea of a late 
dinner at Barcombe. My host was 
not very talkative during that dull 
half-hour or during our dark drive 
under the listening stars and under 
the branches of the trees which 
seemed to be trying to catch the 
planets in their skeleton fingers. It 
was a somewhat dark arrival at the 
great house. There was very little 
light in the small entrance hall, and a 
lamp on a center table only showed the 
darkness in the long wide gallery into 
which its smaller entrance hall opened. 
One could see on the dark walls of this 
spacious place dark portraits which 
loomed out like ghosts of pictures in the 
darkness of the great hall. At any 
time the great gallery would have 
been dull and depressing unless it was 
filled with children and their laughter, 
which would have defied the solemn 
looks of these portraits of the dead. 
We turned into a corridor which 
led from the long gallery at right 
angles, and from it went into a room, 
which might have been a morning- 
room in the old days when there were 
women about the house. Now it 
was brightly lighted by a fire which 
had flames leaping up the chimney. 
There was a lamp on the table, which, 
however, showed only like the evening 
star in the lavish exuberance of the fire 
in the grate. But there were no prepa- 
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rations for dinner. That was a shock! 
Instead there was a tea-tray beside the 
lamp, and before we had waited longa 
footman brought in a teapot and a 
muffin dish containing buttered toast. 
My host made no apology, but as- 
sumed that tea and buttered toast was 
enough for a man who had had nothing 
but a pocket lunch, and poured out the 
tea for me. 

I had four pieces of buttered toast, 
and even then I was as hungry as a 
hunter ‘home from the hill.’”” The 
owner of twenty thousand acres was 
not a conversationist. Indeed, al- 
though he answered my questions, he 
seemed content to sit quiet and look at 
the fire, which, indeed, was the only 
thing I had seen worth looking at in 
the great dark house in which he lived 
like a solitary rook in a forest full of 
nests which have been long since 
deserted by the glossy clanging in- 
habitants of that city of twig ham- 
mocks. I do not remember one 
remark that he made that evening, 
and I am certain that he said nothing 
which it was worth my memory’s 
while to put in one of its pigeon-holes. 

The clock on the mantelpiece—a 
fine clock, but with one of those faces 
which prevent you seeing the hands— 
struck ten or ten thirty, and as there 
was no indication of any supper, and 
as we had had a long vacuum of 
silence, I pleaded tiredness, and said I 
would go to bed. My host was polite 
enough to show me the way, lit one of 
the two candles which were standing 
on a table in the Cimmerian darkness 
of the great hall, and led the way up 
the great staircase, which creaked or 
yawned to our footsteps, and then 
along a gallery which was only lighted 
by the. trailing flame of the candle 
which he carried, and opened a door, 
and I found myself in a large room, 
where again there was a_ cheerful 
fire, which. was playing at its game 
of revealing dark corners by sudden 
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glows, then covering them up again in 
cloaks of shadow. My host lighted 
two candles which stood on the toilet 
table—I think they must have been 
12’s to the pound, for they stood 
like little white saints on the top of 
massive silver candlesticks; and then, 
saying ‘‘Goodnight”’ in a loud whisper, 
left the room. 

There I was in the huge room, with 
its great bed and its somber curtains 
by each of its four great mahogany 
posts, the two little candles, and the 
cheery fire. But still I felt the pangs 
of hunger, and had a grudge against 
such meager hospitality in a house of 
such great proportions. However, 
there was nothing for it; I had to go to 
bed hungry. I put out the candles 
and lay in the cavernous depths of the 
bed watching the lights which the fire 
threw upwards on the roof, until, 
hunger notwithstanding, I fell asleep. 

I don’t know how long I was under 
sleep’s dark curtain, but when it was 
withdrawn and I opened my eyes the 
great play of lights and shadows on 
the ceiling had ceased. I thought 
I heard footsteps in the corridor just 
outside my door. It struck me as odd, 
for if the fire had gone out it must be 
far on in the night, and why anyone 
except ghosts should be walking about 
those ghostly passages—and they don’t 
make sounding steps as they go—lI 
could not conjecture. I sat up in bed, 
and all my attention ran to my ears. 
Yes, there were footfalls, close to the 
door, and now there was a voice 
speaking, which said distinetly, it 
might have been at the keyhole, ‘‘Oh, 
my God!” 

The prayer did not go any further, 
and then the footsteps seemed to die 
away into a whisper, and then silence 
swallowed even the whisper. I was 
still sitting up, listening! Whose 
voice was it? At the instant the old 
rumor that my host had been off his 
head, and had at one ‘time either 
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been in an asylum or under the care of 
some medical man, recurred to my 
memory, and I felt my flesh creeping 
into gooseskin. I slipped out of bed 
and went towards the door, feeling 
my way, for there was nothing in the 
grate now but one blood-shot eye of 
decaying cinders. I came on the panel 
of the door with my searching fingers, 
and then sought the handle. The key 
ought to have been beside it, but no, 
there was the brass flap that covered 
the keyhole, but there was no key. 
It might, of course, be on the outside, 
but I had a cold reluctance to opening 
the door if there was some one moving 
up and down the dark passage and 
making appeals to the Deity an the 
door-mats. No, I went back to bed, 
but had no intention of going to sleep 
again. My host, if it was he who was 
moving about, had ‘‘murdered sleep.” 

I don’t know how long I lay, as they 
say, waiting for developments, but 
they came. It may have been a 
trembling hour after my excursion to 
the door that I thought I saw a light 
in the room. At first I thought it was 
the blood-shot eye in the grate that 
had gleamed up in an expiring blink. 
But it couldn’t be that; beside, there 
was a pungent smell of smoke in the 
room. It was no time to lie in bed now. 
I shot my legs out over the precipice of 
sheet, and ran to the door and opened 
it. Then there was something to meet 
me. A thick cloud of foul-smelling 
smoke came on and through it, some- 
where I saw a gleam—a flash like a 
sudden dawn through clouds. Good 
Heavens! the house was on fire. I 
shouted at the top of my voice, ‘‘Fire! 
fire!’ and heard the words wandering 
away in the labyrinth of the house. 
I ran to where I had left my clothes, 
and at the instant I was quite pleased 
that the footman had not removed 
them, as is the custom with good 
servants, which paralyzes the owner of 
the clothes in an emergency. The 
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smoke was getting thicker, for as I 
struggled into my clothes I coughed 
in a way which made my throat as 
rough as sandpaper. Boots! no; I 
had put them outside. I had to go to 
the door to “grab” for them and 
the light of the fire seemed to have 
increased. Indeed, blades of flame 
came out of the scabbard of smoke. 
Yes, I got them, got them on, and 
then made a run through the smoke 
to the head of the great staircase. 
When I got out of the smoke I raised 
my voice again, and found that some 
terrified servants were there in the 
dark depths of the hall. 

“Ts anything being done?” I called 
to the silly group. 

“Yes, John’s gone to the garden- 
er’s,’”’ said a woman. 

“‘Where’s your master?’’ I asked. 

Then some one else in a shrill voice 
said— 

‘‘He’s in his room.” 

“What room?” I asked, for it 
wouldn’t do to let the man be burned 
to death. 

- “Oh, he’s in the morning-room,”’ 
said a woman, who from her round 
dimensions, which were only partially 
concealed by what she had run into 
in a hurried toilet, I took to be the cook. 

“That is not where the fire is?’ 

“Oh, he’s all right,’’ said the cook. 

“Can’t you do something to save 
the fine old house and the pictures?” 
I said. 

“They have a kind of fire-engine,”’ 
some one in the huddled group said; 
and just as she said it John, the foot- 
man I had seen, returned and said— 

“They are there.” 

However, that enigmatic phrase was 
soon explained, for in the corridor I 
had left, which was now full of smoke 
and crackling flames, we heard the 
swish of water and the protesting hiss- 
ing of the fire. 

I thought it would be better to go 
outside and find the gardeners at: work 
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with their “sort of a fire-engine,’’ which 
was throwing a jet of water at the 
burning house. I found them. They 
were working hard. 

“You can’t save that wing,” I said, 
‘it has too firm a hold, but you may 
prevent its spreading.” 

The men acted on my suggestion, and 
kept on poking at the wild beast 
fire with the long pole of water until 
the roof of the wing fell in with a 
crash, and fireworks filled the heavens 
to the shaming of the stars. Whether 
it was this fall or their “‘spout’’ that 
had saved the rest of the house, it is 
impossible to say, but it is certain that 
but for a few odd flames which lapped 
about the timbers of the rest of the 
building, and which the gardeners’ 
engine got under, there was nothing 
serious after that. 

The morning was breaking out of the 
East in long shafts of light which fell 
on the clouds and turned them first to 
silver and then to gold in the clear sky, 
when I went indoors. The reassured 
servants had gone back from the hall 
to their own quarters, which had not 
been meddled with by the fire, but 
“John” was hanging about. 

“‘Where’s your master?” I asked. 

“In the morning-room, sir.” 

“Shall I go to him?” I asked. 

“IT wouldn’t if I were you, sir. He’s 
just a little odd this morning.” 

“Odd?” I said. 

“I think, sir, if I was you, you’d let 
me order the carriage for you. You 
was going to Daneswell station this 
morning, wasn’t you?” 

“Yes,” I said; ‘‘but I don’t like going 
away without saying ‘thank you’ to 
your master.” 

“It doesn’t matter about that, sir; 
he won’t think nothing of it. You see, 
he’s not himself today.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘order the carriage.” 

In half an hour I was on my way to 
the station at Daneswell, and in the 
afternoon of that day I heard that the 
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owner of twenty thousand acres and 
Barcombe, which in last night’s adven- 
ture lost one of its wings, was on his 


way to an asylum, under the care of 
two men that I think they call 


‘‘keepers.”’ 
Guy Fleming. 





THE ESSENTIAL LEAGUE. 


As we read President Wilson’s 
splendid declaration of American de- 
termination to go on till complete 
victory was won, on the ground that 
only upon the ruins of Prussian 
militarism can peace be built, we could 
not help feeling that the President 
had succeeded in saying what Lord 
Lansdowne had failed to say. The 
Farallelism in many respects between 
their modes of thought is obvious. 
And yet how vastly different is the 
result! President Wilson holds out no 
hope to the German people that they 
can be restored to the comity of 
nations till they have purged them- 
selves of their present rulers; Lord 
Lansdowne’s letter might be taken to 
encourage the German people in the 
belief that they have only to say the 
word—a word without acts—in order 
to be able to enter into peace negotia- 
tions. Both Lord Lansdowne and 
President Wilson wished to see a 
restored and contented? Germany, but 
President Wilson insisted throughout 
his speech that Germany must first 
prove her fitness to come into a League 
of Nations. The only practical proof 
the German people can give of re- 
pentance is that they no longer 
submit themselves with terrible docil- 
ity to the capricious rulings of their 
militaristic leaders. So far as can be 
seen, nothing but absolute defeat in 
the field will persuade the German 
people to disown. their rulers. Presi- 
deat’ Wilson assumes that this is so, 
and his whole argument is based on the 
assumption. Perhaps he is more 
indulgent in the distinction he draws 


between the guilt of the German rulers 
Livrna Aer, Vou. IX, No. 482. 


and that of the people than we our- 
selves could be. But that is a point 
which does not and cannot affect his 
argument. The natural sequel to his 
argument that Prussian militarism 
must be broken before the German 
people can be convinced, is that Austria 
must be treated in the same way as 
the German people have to be treated. 
Austria is regarded as a dupe and 
victim just as the German people are 
dupes and victims. Again we may 
say that whether this argument com- 
mands assent at every step or not, it 
gives us all the practical conclusions 
we need. The logic of it is that the 
President has recommended the very 
proper step of declaring war upon 
Austria. 

So strong is the conviction through- 
out the United States that the absolute 
defeat of Germany is the essential 
condition of the reconstruction of the 
world that all men whose acts or 
counsels appear in any way to interfere 
with the prospect of victory are 
treated with a severity which to our 
old+fashioned ways of thinking might 
seem to amount to intolerance. The 
word of the President is the policy of 
the nation. President Wilson speaks 
of the ‘‘deep and indignant impatience’”’ 
with those who desire peace by any 
sort of compromise, and the words 
exactly represent the spirit of the 
American people. One of the most 
critical periods of domestic policy 
through which Lincoln passed during 
the Civil War was when he was 
dealing with such people as Vailan- 
digham, who desired an immediate 
peace with the Southern States. Lin- 
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coln’s short and sharp way with 
Vallandigham is a famous episode in 
history. He had him tried—whether 
the trial was exactly regular or not 
does not matter—and afterwards had 
him thrust across the lines. ‘His 
thoughts are with the enemy,” said 
Lincoln in effect; “‘let him go and live 
with the enemy, to whom he rightly 
belongs.” The spirit with which the 
modern Copperheads are being treated 
in the United States already seems 
to us to go beyond the easy good tem- 
per with which Lincoln on the whole 
treated such people. We say this not 
in the least in the way of criticism. 
The officials at Washington know 
infinitely more than we can guess; 
and above all it is true that in their 
methods they understand what is 
necessarily hidden from us—exactly 
what rules will work best in the 
present emergencies and what kind of 
response will be evoked from the 
character of the people. From our 
point of view, the signs are entirely 
good, because they are such a pledge 
of earnestness and determination as 
we could scarcely have dreamed of, 
high though our expectations were of 
the thoroughness of American co- 
operation. In a most _ interesting 
article in the current number of the 
Round Table, it is pointed out that the 
sort of severity against pro-German 
influences to which we have been 
referring has caused a very consider- 
able reaction towards a deeper sym- 
pathy with Great Britain than was 
ever before known in the United 
States. We desire nothing better 
than that this new and growing sym- 
pathy between the United States and 
Great Britain should become an in- 
dissoluble bond. 

We have read with great pleasure 
two articles in the Public Ledger of 
Philadelphia by Mr. Huntington Wil- 
son, who was formerly Assistant- 


Secretary of State. His articles happen 
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to be a strong confirmation of articles 
we have written lately, in which we 
have remarked that Great Britain 
and the United States were already 
perfectly united in their outlook upon 
life, in their objects, in their concep- 
tion of civilization, and in _ their 
hopes for the future relations of the 
various nations. In the eo-operation 
of the kindred British and American 
nations there exists the essential 
League of Peace. Much may be 
added to this League, but we hope and 
believe that nothing will ever be sub- 
tracted from it. Even in its bare ele- 
ments it is the nucleus of a League 
which, in President Wilson’s words, 
could ‘‘make the world safe for de- 
mocracy.”” What we like especially 
in Mr. Huntington Wilson’s articles 
is that he says right out that a union 
of the great English-speaking peoples 
is the most natural union in the world 
because of our blood-relationship and 
the practical identity of our methods 
of life. He says, very rightly, that in 
the past the racial and ethical closeness 
between the American and British 
nations has been undervalued. Yet 
what is more natural than that 


~people who speak the same language 


and derive their laws and their political 
customs from the same source should 
come together and remain together 
forever? “Better than any others,” 
Mr. Huntington Wilson remarks, “can 
the English-speaking nations say to 
one another: ‘All the world is queer 
save thee and me—and thee’s a little 
queer.’’’ This sentiment, as he adds 
consolingly, is as near to the ideal 
relation as we are likely to come in 
this imperfect world. 

Perhaps the naturalness of a com- 


‘plete understanding between America 


and the British Empire is so obvious 
that it has been overlooked for that 
reason. At all events, one can quite 
understand why the sympathy of the 
American people has so often been 
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professed for the French rather than 
for ourselves. The fact that France 
and the United States are both 
Republican nations has never been 
forgotten, and the historic memories 
which cluster about such names as 
Lafayette, Rochambeau, and Benja- 
min Franklin have counted for a great 
deal. Let us hope that a better under- 
standing between the United States 
and Great Britain will not mean any 
less sympathy between the United 
States and France. It ought, of course, 
to mean more. Mr. Huntington Wil- 
son disagrees in one respect with Dr. 
Page’s recent speech. Taking his cue 
from Mr. Altschul’s curiously interest- 
ing examination of American history 
books which was recently published 
in America, he comes to the conclusion 
that these books on the whole have 
made the tide of national feeling in 
America run against Great Britain. 
If this be so, it is a matter that may 
very easily be remedied. When 
George III and his obstinate Minister 
carried on their policy in spite of the 
misgivings of probably the majority 
of the British people, they were false 
to British tradition. The revolting 
Colonists were much more loyal to 
British principles than the King and 
his Government. Mr. Huntington 
Wilson insists very strongly on the 
continued reality of the old traditions 
in the United States. The language 
of Anglo-Saxondom, he points out, 
postulates Anglo-Saxon institutions, 
laws and customs. It is astonishing 
how these things have impressed them- 
selves upon such a congeries of peoples 
as exists in the United States. Even 
the old Puritan tradition is traceable 
at every turn: 


“Any German-Americans,” writes 
Mr. Huntington Wilson, “who oppose 
British-American accord may just as 
well drop ‘American’ from their am- 
biguous title. Such opposition is op- 
position to the very nature of this 


country. If they do not like a land 
of Anglo-Saxon language, institutions, 
and laws, by all means let them re- 
turn to Germany. They cannot love 
us and hate those most like us. . . 

They cannot dedicate themselves 
through vereins, clubs, and German- 
language Press to the fostering of the 
solidarity of Germanic traditions, and 
at the same time remain true to a 
nation that rests upon and stands 
for its opposite, Anglo-Saxon tradition. 
There are no two ways about this.”’ 


Coming to the concrete effects 
of complete co-operation between 
America and Great Britain, Mr. 
Huntington Wilson points out that 
America would no longer be exposed 
to the danger of having alone to vin- 
dicate the Monroe Doctrine in the 
face of a _ strong combination of 
Powers. ‘‘The joint use of coaling- 
stations throughout the world could be 
arranged.’”’ American tenure of the 
Philippines, Hawaii, Alaska, Samoa, 
and Guam would be doubly guaranteed 
against challenge, and the position 
of the United States in Panama and in 
the whole Caribbean zone would be 
relieved from anxiety. ‘It is not 
unlikely,” he adds, ‘“‘that in a post- 
bellum adjustment of war debts, Eng- 
land would have no objection to cer- 
tain territorial readjustments to make 
sovereignty conform more logically 
to responsibility, strategy, neigh- 
borhood, and economic interest.’”’ He 
goes on to point out that Anglo- 
Saxon co-operation would maintain 
equality of opportunity and the “open 
door” in China. As regards commer- 
cial relations between Great Britain 
and the United States, he says that 
if a Customs Union of the British 
Empire were created, it would be 
important for the United States to 
enjoy special benefits. On that sub- 
ject we need not say more than that 
if a general tariff should be nec- 
essary after the war for revenue 
purposes, or indeed for any other 
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purpose, it would be natural to remit 
the tariff first of all, or almost first of 
all, in favor of the United States. Of 
course the tariff would actually be 
remitted first of all in favor of our own 
Dominions, but for our part we regard 
the United States as not different in 
degree from the people of our own 
political society. The idea of regarding 
the United States as a foreign nation 
is to us utterly unnatural and abhorrent. 

One point remains to be mentioned. 
In his admirable articles Mr. Hun- 
tington Wilson describes this complete 
co-operation between the United States 
and Great Britain sometimes as an 
“entente,’ but far more often as an 
“alliance.’’ We fancy he uses the word 
“alliance” in a loose and general sense. 
We do not think it would be wise to 
use it in any other sense. We believe 
that the British and American people 
could come together and fulfil the 
function in the world which it is their 
obvious duty to fulfil without any 
frigid legal contract. Of course in 
several respects the nature of our 
duties would have to be committed 
to writing. The two Navies, for 
instance, could not operate, as Mr. 
Huntington Wilson imagines, without 
their respective spheres being strictly 
defined. But we do not see any need 
whatever, so far as we can look 
ahead, for contemplating one of those 
offensive and defensive alliances which 
are the commonplaces of European 
diplomacy. Our own belief is that 

The Spectator. 
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Washington’s last message against 
“entangling alliances’ and the danger 
of cultivating ‘“‘sympathy for a favorite 
nation”’ still guides the thought of the 
American people. To talk of an 
“alliance” is running ahead much too 
fast, though even while we say this we 
cannot help expressing our deep satis- 
faction in the reflection that such a 
thing is no longer set aside in the 
United States as utterly incredible 
and undesirable. All we hope for and 
ask for at present is that the two 
nations, not only in the course of their 
public policy, but in the daily life of 
individual persons, in education, and 
in the prosecution of history, literature, 
the arts, and science, should remember 
that the most important thing in the 
world is that we should understand 
one another better. If we contrive to 
do this, every good thing (whatever it 
may turn out to be in the unforeseen 
future) will assuredly be added unto 
us. People talk about a League to 
Enforce Peace, and the conception is 
extremely popular in the United 
States. But as Mr. Huntington Wilson 
aptly says, ‘‘we already have a League 
fighting to enforce peace.” The 
essence of that League is the junction 
of the British and American peoples. 
Their coming together is the most 
wonderful thing for the world that has 
happened in the last hundred years. 
The duty rests upon the present 
generation to see that the two nations 
are never again divided. 





GERMANY TODAY. 


As the war goes on, less is said about 
territorial changes and less is thought 
of them, whilst more attention is 
devoted to the internal transformations 
within the belligerent countries. 
knows that there will be certain 


changes of frontiers, and one hopes 


One. 


that at least the majority of the 
much-tried ‘‘submerged nationalities”’ 
wili receive a new start in history. 
Yet whilst the wars of the past have 
transformed mainly the frontiers of 
States, this one is transforming their 
nature. 











Germany Today. 


Perhaps in Anglo-Saxon countries 
there is less consciousness of the 
coming change than elsewhere. A 
long history of steady political develop- 
ment, confidence in their own ability 
to preserve liberty at home, a high 
degree of well-being among the work- 
ing-classes, and the consequent absence 
of violent revolutionary ideas and 
tendencies, make it possible for us not 
to be engrossed at present by the 
future developments of our own home 
politics. But on the European Con- 
tinent, especially in Eastern and 
Central Europe, the War, which 
over there inflicts on the civilian 
population much greater sufferings 
than it does in Great Britain or America 
is also a time of intense political 
education and development. Much of 
it still remains hidden under the 
surface; few people knew of the forces 
at work in Kussia before they actually 
broke out in the Revolution—similar 
forces may or may not be gathering 
also in other countries, and ever since 
March men in each of them have been 
trying to pierce the veil which covers 
their own future and that of their 
neighbors or opponents. 

Germany is passing through con- 
tinuous crises. The: highest officials 
of the Empire, the heads of the 
hitherto omnipotent bureaucracy, feel 
that the hold which they have hitherto 
had on the country is weakening, 
and they begin to count also with other 
factors than the favor of the Emperor. 
It is a mistake to attach overmuch 
importance to the change, but it is 
also a mistake to ignore it. There 
never has been in Germany such a 
holocaust of Ministers as during the 
last six months. The Reichstag passes 
resolutions, demands explanations from 
recalcitrant Chancellors, and gradu- 
ally gets on the way towards estab- 
lishing Ministerial responsibility. In 
fact, had a true leader arisen in 
the German Parliament at the time 
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of the Erzberger crisis—when Beth- 
mann-Hollweg fell—the real exercise 
of sovereignty in Germany might have 
already passed into the hands of the 
national assembly. The appointment 
of Count Hertling is a concession to the 
Reichstag and at the same time an 
attempt to prevent its seizing power. 
It is the first time in German history 
that the Chancellor-elect has conferred 
with the party leaders before under- 
taking office; it is similarly the first 
time that an old-experienced Parlia- 
mentarian has been called to preside 
over the German Administration. But 
at the same time Count Hertling 
is known to be in his personal in- 
clinations an opponent of Parliamen- 
tary government in Germany. He 
belongs to the Conservative branch 
of the Roman Catholic, Clerical Center 
Party; the German Emperor, who 
feels anyhow certain of the loyal sup- 
port of the Prussian Protestant Con- 
servatives, by appointing Herthng 
appeals for support to the German 
Roman Catholics. With the help of 
the Center, Hertling is to reconstitute 
a Parliamentarian bloc in Germany. 
Yet although Count Hertling might 
manage the Reichstag, it is clearly 
understood that more important than 
a mere majority in the Reichstag are 
the Socialists. For the first time in 
German history it is openly admitted 
even by Conservatives that it would be 
impossible to govern the country 
against the will of the Socialist masses. 
And it is this fact which lies at the 
bottom of the general malaise in 
German politics. The Reichstag has 
been powerless, and is likely to remain 
so, whenever it has to depend on its 
own forces. But beyond it stand the 
masses, the munition workers, the 
soldiers at the front. No German 
bureaucrat is really frightened by a 
Clerical intriguer such as Herr Erz- 
berger, or by a Government Socialist 
such as Herr Scheidemann or Herr 
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Ebert. But scandals in the Reichstag, 
a sudden adjournment, to say nothing 
of a dissolution, might wake up ele- 
ments over which the marionettes in 
the Reichstag have in reality no power. 
It is at bottom a matter of compara- 
tive indifference whether or not the 
Reichstag obtains control over the 
German Government. It is indif- 
ferent with regard to the war, because 
a majority in the Reichstag stands 
behind the policy of Herr von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg and Herr von Kihl- 
mann. It is equally indifferent with 
regard to German constitutional devel- 
opment, because the feeble hands 
of the German Parliamentarians, when 
unaided, will not be able to retain the 
advantages extorted from a strong 
bureaucracy and a military caste by 
the unknown, unnamed forces outside 
the Reichstag. 

The present condition of the Ger- 
man Reichstag reminds one to some 
extent of that of the Duma in 1915 
and 1916. At times the Government 
of the Tsar had to make concessions 
and attempted to placate the Duma; 
then again it withdrew what it had 
granted, fully conscious of the fact 
that these men were unabie to lead a 
real revolution against it. They cared 
too much for the war to stir up strife 
when it might prove fatal to the 
nation. The same is now true about 
Germany. Why has no leader yet 
risen to lead the Parliamentary forces? 
Because there are no independent 
forces in the Reichstag. Even the 
Radicals and the Majority Socialists 
are too much concerned about win- 
ning the war to take decisive action 
against the Potsdam clique. None of 
them can lead such a movement, 
because none of them is prepared to 
press the struggle to the bitter end. 


Like the Duma of past days, these 


men live in a double, alternative fear. 
If they tried a decisive movement 
against the Government, which would 


reach far beyond the halls of the 
Reichstag, they are in danger of 
raising a storm which would go as far 
beyond them as the Russian Revolu- 
tion has gone beyond Milyukov and 
Rodzianko. Or they run the risk of 
giving the sign of revolt—and receiving 
no answer. For no one really knows 
what the forces are in the country, 
whether a general strike would be 
possible, how the army would respond 
to it both at the front and behind it. 
The German Government has its 
fears, and would-be revolutionary lead- 
ers have got their doubts. But mean- 
while, when watching the Reichstag 
from a sufficient distance, one is 
reminded of a poem by Hans Adler— 
about “the Theater of Monkeys’”— 


Which play, cold sweat on little, tired 


faces, 
Their dolorous parts—pathetic, serious, 
In this the saddest of all operettas. 


And the German people? What is it 
awaiting—an order to revolt?  Per- 
haps as Colonel Von Yorck put it in 
1810, even a revolution in Prussia 
requires an order from above. There 
is an enormous indolence in the 
German people, well known to all 
those who ever thought of leading it 
independently of the hohe Obrigkeit— 
the State authorities. ‘The time may 
come when we shall have to descend 
into the street,” was said some ten 
years ago at a Party Congress of the 
German Socialists by Eduard Bern- 
stein, one of the ablest and most 
honest of their leaders. ‘‘But are you 
sure that the people will follow us 
into the street.”’ answered Karl Lieb- 
knecht, the well-known German Bol- 
shevik. Germany’s thinkers have all 
been revolutionaries, but her revolu- 
tionaries have been merely thinkers. 
“The slave, he loves his song of 
freedom, in the evening at the inn,” 
wrote Herwegh on the collapse of the 
revolution of 1848. 
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_ Are there in the Germany of the 

present day revolutionary forces which 

might break the prison-house of Europe 
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from within? And if there are such 
forces, and if they act, what will then 
become of Europe? 





RODIN. 


Rodin’s chief contributions to mod- 
ern art were his insistence on the 
special rights of materials and his 
demolition of the classicists’ canon of 
ideal beauty. That is to say, he 
imposed upon his time the recognition 
of the individual, intrinsic properties 
of bronze and marble, in so far as they 
are an artist’s media, and routed the 
school whose most notorious exponents 
are Canova, Bouguereau, and Leigh- 
ton. In these achievements Rodin 
was by no means the first nor an 
isolated performer: the history of 
art has been made by his predecessors 
and will be completed by his succes- 
sors. As regards the use of material, 
he merely gave to marble and bronze 
the fit expression that Michael Angelo 
and Donatello in their day employed. 
For such masters marble, for example, 
is a stern and massive medium, quite 
distinct from silver or wood, or even 
wax. Its natural strength and nobility 
demand, in their estimation, a cor- 
responding grandeur of treatment; 
otherwise there seems no point in 
using it. One does not attempt to 
extract piccolo music from the ’cello; 
it is absurd to polish and soften rock 
till it resembles wax, or to fret and 
undercut it into filigree. This ele- 
mentary piece of taste and common 
sense gives to Rodin’s ‘‘Penseur,”’ 
his ‘“‘Calais Burghers,’’ his ‘‘Eve,’’ or 
“Balzac” their rocklike suggestion 
of endurance and their monumental 
bulk. 

The mental or spiritual significance. 
of Rodin, is, of course, an integral 
part of his material expression. Your 
Bouguereaus and Canovas_ usually 


succeed in complementing trivial minds 
with misconception of technique, 
though, on the other hand, it does not 
always follow that artists with large 
and appropriate ideas of material 
have also an exalted mind. But 
Rodin’s greatness carried through. 
Just as Millet and Degas for their 
part proved that, notwithstanding the 
dogmas of the classicists, pictorial 
art was intimately concerned with 
everyday life, so from the first he was 
engrossed only in expressing life. The 
effect of his endeavor was so shockingly 
convincing that he was accused of 
having produced his ‘‘L’Homme de 
l’Age d’Airain’” by means of a mould 
from life. But he was to go a good deal 
further. He is worth hearing on this 
head: “At first I did clever things, 
spirited things; but I felt it wasn’t 
quite that. Art is not imitation, and 
only fools think we can create. There 
remains only the interpretation of 
nature. Everyone must interpret in 
the sense he likes best. I have at last 
defined mine.” Rodin’s progress, as 
all great artists’, was inward, from 
the external aspect to the soul. Cease- 
less study and perception made him 
pastmaster of visible, anatomical things: 
in line and wash drawings he com- 
piled what has been called a dictionary 
of human gestures; his profound re- 
search gave him what seems a magic 
technique for expressing elusive action 
and fleeting atmosphere and light. 
None who has not seen could believe 
that marble can be enchanted into 
suggesting the fugitive, the almost 
etheric and vibrating qualities of 
which this magician had the secret. 
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His spells and technical mastery, 
however, are relatively but clever, 
spirited accomplishments when we 
weigh his greater gifts. ‘‘Le gout’’ is 
the quality he himself insisted on as 
crucial; the essential thing of which 
craftsmanship was the servile instru- 
ment. Taste is a vague word, and apt 
in this context only if it signify Rodin’s 
deep intuition of humanity’s subtle 
and passionate emotions. His wizardry 
of technique subserved his expression 
of the soul; the occasions on which 
he fell, when tempted by superficial 
trickery, were rare. It is that deep 
intuition into the emotions of his time, 
or in other words it is his capacity for, 
and his power of reflecting the pro- 
founder spirit of our day that makes 
Rodin the great figure of modern art. 
Each age has, inevitably, its own 
consciousness of life: what we ask of 
artists is an intensified, a sublimated 
consciousness that comprehends the 
utmost, that gathers up into itself and 
reveals in fullest measure the intricate 
tissue of man’s accumulated mind and 
aspiration. Rodin performs that serv- 
ice for his time; who shall venture to 
ask more of any man? The tissue of 
man’s thought in the nineteenth 
century was not that of the sixteenth; 
it is psychologically impossible for a 
product of the one to enter the peculiar 
sanctuaries of thought and outlook of 
the other. The most expert modern 
forger of an early Renaissance Holy 
Family is bound to breathe a subtle 
taint of modern sentiment upon his 
Lippi Saints or angels, giving the 
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lie to all his skill of surface counter- 
faction. So the classicists imitating 
what they constitutionally could not 
participate in, struck no chords nor 
evoked any spirit. But Rodin, deter- 
mined to express the living, to inter- 
pret nature, as he says, and “‘to model 
well,” probed the life he knew and 
shared, at least assured of its authentic 
quality. Then getting ever deeper 
into its complex meaning, he added 
his testimony to the truth declared 
by the great masters—that to compre- 
hend the inner life of one’s own race 
and time is to light up whatever one 
touches with convincing constant truth. 
Rodin’s ‘‘Eve,’”’ conceived as only a 
nineteenth century intellect could en- 
visage her, seems the quintessence of 
the Eve idea: his ‘‘Calais Burghers”’ 
epitomize the suffering and heroism 
of the whole race of men, of whom 
those citizens were but an instance; 
his ‘“Pensée,” producible only by a 
Frenchman of our day, sums up the 
long history of thought, regardless of 
date or nationality. His renderings of 
man’s love of woman interpret anew 
the irresistible and unashamed passion 
ordained by life and by man exalted 
to a poetic plane, above the driven 
desires of beasts that perish. : 
It must be a gloomy thought for our 
poor Ichabodists, who hold that great 


art abruptly perished when our de- 


spised era was born, to reflect that all 
the time Alfred Stevens, Rodin, and 
Mestrovic were calmly carrying on, 
and shamelessly registering themselves 
for immortality. 





JERUSALEM. 


The deliverance of Jerusalem, though 
its influence on the war may be 
relatively remote, must remain for all 
time a most memorable event in the 
history of Christendom. Wherever the 


Gospel has been preached it has been 
in all ages the most sacred spot upon 
earth to countless millions. There 
the Divine Author of their faith taught 
the great truths which are the well- 
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spring of all that is holiest and best in 
civilization, and there He suffered and 
died. For well-nigh thirteen centuries 
it has remained, with relatively brief 
intervals, in Mussulman hands, and for 
400 years Turkish Sultans have been 
its lords. To Moslem, too, it is a holy 
place, though the tradition of its 
sanctity is no longer a living force 
among them in India and in the outer 
world. For the Jews, on the other 
hand, whatever may be the land of 
their exile, its memories are imperish- 
able. To them it has always remained 
the providential home of their race 
and the earthly center of their ancient 
and venerable religion. The yoke of 
the Turk is broken forever. The Sul- 
tan will dominate the Holy Places no 
more; the scattered Jews will have a 
prospect of returning as a free peo- 
ple to their national home, and 
a new order will be established, 
founded upon the ideals of righteous- 
ness and of justice. Whilst the Ger- 
mans have wantonly destroyed the 
noblest of Christian churches on the 
false plea of military necessity, the 
British General has delayed his opera- 
tions to save the sacred places in and 
about Jerusalem from accidental hurt. 
That is a warrant of the care which 
will certainly be takén, in accordance 
with those principles, to safeguard 
the rights and to respect the sus- 
ceptibilities of every faith. The great 
_ Mosque of Omar and the other sites 
most intimately associated with the 
traditions of Islam will, doubtless, be 
safeguarded and left in Moslem keep- 
ing, and the priests and ministers of 
all communions who are not alien 
enemies may confidently rely upon 
the countenance of the conquerors. 
The fall of Jerusalem, whatever its 
military importance, marks the latest 
stage in a singularly brilliant and 
successful campaign. It is a sign that 
the tyranny of the Turk is doomed 
and that the dawn of a new freedom 


is rising over his dominions. To all 
whom he oppresses—to Greeks and 
Armenians, to Arabs, Jews, and to 
Syrians—it is an augury of deliverance. 

The commanders of the French and 
Italian contingents and the head of the 
French political mission accompanied 
General Allenby when he entered the 
city. Their presence is a symbol of 
the unity of the Allies, but it also 
recalls with particular appropriate- 
ness one aspect of the struggle which 
they jointly wage. It has often been 
said that this war is in truth a crusade 
for human liberties, and France and 
Italy of all countries were the lands of 
the old Crusaders. We, too, played a 
brilliant part in that wonderful and 
complex contest between East and 
West. The countrymen of Richard 
Coeur de Lion and of Edward I dealt 
many a stout stroke in the struggle. 
It was France who furnished the 
largest number of efficient warriors; 
it was her sons chiefly who founded and 
maintained the Latin kingdoms; it 
was she who oftenest renewed the 
struggle, and it is her children who 
have left us the best contemporary 
accounts of its more striking episodes. 
If the French did most of the hard 
fighting in Palestine, the sea-power 
of the Italian cities, of Genoa, of Pisa, 
and of Venice, powerfully supported 
many of their operations, furnished 
them with military engines and in- 
dispensable supplies, and built up the 
flourishing ecommerce with the East 
which, despite the final failure of 
Crusades, continued to link Christian 
and Moslem together until the dis- 
covery of the Cape route to the Far 
East. And if France has given us 
Geoffrey Villehardouin and Joinville, 
the first Crusade was chosen as his 
theme by the last great epic poet of 
Italy. ; 

The Crusades did much to renew 
the intercourse between East and West 
which had been interrupted by the 
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rise of the Mahomedan power. But 
Jerusalem was performing that func- 
tion in other ways from the first 
Christian centuries. It has been for 
Christians as for Jews the city of 
pilgrimage. The Mahomedans them- 
selves made pilgrimages to it in- 
stead of to Mecca, when that place 
had been seized by the Karmathians. 
In the fifth century pilgrims flocked 
there from the distant West, from 
Spain and Gaul and Brittany, and 
there is a regular literature of their 
travels, from the “Pilgrim of Bor- 
deaux”’ in the first half of the fourth 
century to Brother Felix Faber of 
Ulm, at the close of the fifteenth. 
The pilgrims and the Crusaders 
brought home with them new dis- 
The Times. 


coveries, new tastes, new knowledge, 
and above all, enlarged ideas of the 
world, all of which things have pro- 
foundly influenced the course of history. 
But the ‘‘City of David’’ was venerable 
and famous long before the birth of 
Christ. Egyptian Pharaohs, Assyrian 
kings, and Persian monarchs laid it 
desolate, but it was always reared 
anew. Alexander, Pompey, Titus, and 
Hadrian all made war upon it. Saladin 
entered it in triumph as General 
Allenby enters it today. In Christian 
literature and art it has been the type 
of the “urbs caelestis,’” of the ‘‘new 
Jerusalem” of the ‘‘City of God,” of 
The wondrous fane angelical 

Whose only bounds are Light and 

Love. 





WARTIME FINANCE. 


(The colossal expenditures of the war, and the pressing problems which confront 
the different Governments and the financiers and business interests of the different 
countries are of so profound national concern that Tue Livine AGE proposes to 
print for the present, from week to week, a department specially devoted to their 
consideration.—Editor of Tue Livina AGE.) 


“THE CONSCRIPTION OF CAPITAL.” 

We make no apology for reverting 
to the important subject of the 
taxation of capital, for the public has 
not yet sufficiently realized the grave 
danger in which the nation is being 
involved by the action of the Govern- 
ment in toying with this idea. From 
a recent New Statesman, the organ 
of the State Socialists—Eitatistes, as 
they would be called in France—we 
take the following account of Mr. 
Bonar Law’s reply to a deputation of 
various Labor bodies who urged upon 
him ‘that the money wanted for the 
war, beyond the proceeds of the taxes, 
should be got by a compulsory capital 
levy instead of by interest-bearing 
loans.” The New Statesman says: 


Mr. Bonar Law’s reply was sig- 
nificantly sympathetic. He would do 
nothing now that would interfere with 


the all too scanty flow of loans. But 
far from thinking the idea of a capital 
levy impracticable or economically 
unsound, he very definitely repeated 
that if the capital did not come in 
voluntarily he would not hesitate to 
ask the House of Commons to take it, 
even during the war; that after the 
war, he had no doubt that the new 
burden of debt would be made a charge 
on realized wealth; and that he per- 
sonally took the view that a capital 
levy would be a better way of meeting 
that liability than an annual tax. 


It is of course possible that our 
contemporary has misinterpreted the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s state- 
ment; but, if so, it is open to him 
to repudiate this interpretation. The 
significant fact is that Mr. Bonar Law, 
faced with a deputation of Labor 
men demanding a levy on capital, gave 
them an answer which some of his 
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hearers at any rate construed in the 
way above stated. Moreover, in a 
public speech a fortnight or three weeks 
ago Mr. Bonar Law did distinctly 
say that if there were a levy on capital, 
investments in War Loans would 
not be specially penalized. This 
statement by itself clearly implies that 
he has not dismissed, as he ought to 
have done, the idea of the conscription 
of capital. 

The intellectual leaders of the 
Socialist Party have been shrewd 
enough to realize that the idea of con- 
scripting capital would be certain to 
appeal to the more thoughtless ma- 
jority of wage earners. The contrast 
between riches and poverty is always 
present, and there are always numbers 
of people who imagine that the most 
effective means of getting rid of that 
contrast is to seize the property of 
the rich. They seldom earry their 
vision far enough to see that the result 
of such a procedure would be to in- 
crease enormously the sum-total of 
poverty. We have an example of this 
in Russia today, where the Bolsheviks 
have embarked on a general policy of 
confiscation, with the result that the 
whole Russian people is threatened 
with ruin and starvation. Our own 
Bolsheviks are equally reckless. They 
have committed themselves to a par- 
ticular theory of social organization 
in which the State shall be the universal 
master, and they think they have dis- 
covered a short cut to their ideal in 
the conscription of ‘capital. For if 
every private capitalist were wiped 
out, then it is clear that the only forms 
of industry which could exist would be 
those directed and financed by the 
State. By what exact means the 
State would itself accumulate capital 
the Socialists have never paused to 
explain. For the moment they are 
content to push their program of 
confiscation, and for the moment the 
rest of the community has few more 


important duties in the sphere of 
domestic politics than to deal with 
that program as it stands. 

With commendable frankness, the 
New Statesman makes no pretense of 
arguing that the conscription of capital 
is merely another form of taxation. 
In the first quotation made above it 
will be noticed that the conscription 
of capital is asked for as something 
in addition to the ‘proceeds of the 
taxes.’’ This phrase alone is significant 
of the animus behind the proposal. 
It is not the collection of revenue but 
financial envy that inspires the authors 
of this program. But that animus 
cuts both ways. Not only is it the 
driving-force of the agitation among 
those classes who are envious of other 
people’s wealth, but it is a terrifying 
force among those classes to whom 
the nation is now specially appealing 
to economize every penny they can in 
order to put it into War Loans. These 
people—and there are thousands of 
them with very moderate means— 
have been stinting themselves in 
order to help to provide the capital 
which the country must have if it is to 
carry on the war. They now observe 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ap- 
parently yielding to an organized 
Socialist Party which demands the 
confiscation of capital. The effect 
on their conduct is likely to be dis- 
astrous. Many of them, indeed, are 
already beginning to say: “If our 
careful economies are to be swept 
away, or partially swept away, by a 
policy of confiscation adopted to 
gratify revolutionary Socialists, we 
shall cease to save. It is better to have 
the pleasure of spending our money 
than to have the pain of seeing it 
taken from us by predatory legislation.” 

This argument, which goes to the 
root of the matter at the present crisis, 
is not in the least degree answered by 
Mr. Bonar Law’s apparent contention 
that a levy on capital, looked at merely 
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as a tax, is a good tax. For just as 
the idea of conscripting wealth, what- 
ever be the purpose, appeals to the pas- 
sion of envy, so the proposal to tax capi- 
tal, whatever be the motive, acts upon 
the timidity of the investor. Moreover, 
by its very nature a tax upon capital 
must penalize the saver more than the 
spender. From this there is no escape. 
It .is quite true that Death Duties 
constitute a tax on capital; but a 
Death Duty is not levied on the 
person who saves the money, but 
upon the person who, sometimes quite 
unexpectedly, becomes endowed with 
it. Even here, however, experience 
has shown that very heavy Death 
Duties are liable to defeat themselves 
because they stimulate evasion. The 
situation both from the psychological 
and from the material point of view 
would be immensely worse if the 
proposed levy on capital were carried 
into effect. One of the proposals put 
forward by the Socialists who are 
leading this movement is that every 
person should be legally deemed to 
have died once a year and to be his 
own heir. An annual Death Duty 
would then be levied on his property, 
and it is calculated that it would 
yield the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
£900,000,000. The authors of this 
proposal are sufficiently well informed 
to know that most owners of capital 
cannot realize at a moment’s notice. 


They therefore provide that the tax 


may be paid in securities instead of in 
cash, which means that the Govern- 
ment, instead of getting the cash which 
they want, would get securities of 
hypothetical value bearing an annual 
income. Meanwhile all that portion 
of the nation which lives on the pro- 
ceeds of work, manual or mental, 
would be escaping this particular tax. 
The Attorney-General and Solicitor- 
General with their £15,000 or £20,000 
a year would suffer no conscription of 
their incomes, but the farmer or small 
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shopkeeper earning a living largely 
by the use of his accumulated capital 
would see the source of that living cut 
away by the policy of the State. 

Not only is such a scheme grossly 
unfair as between different classes of 
the community, but, as we have 
urged above, and cannot repeat too 
often, it would destroy the main 
financial object which the State must 
have in view at the present time, and 
also after the war. The State wants 
capital today to finance the war; the 
whole community will want capital 
when peace comes to make good the 
ravages of the war. The most urgent 
necessity both now and after the war 
is to encourage everybody in the com- 
munity to accumulate capital as fast 
as he or she can. Any attempt to tax 
capital, however moderate in _ its 
scope, would conflict with this essential 
policy. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
whole policy of the present Ministry 
is actuated by a desire to keep on good 
terms at any cost with the revolu- 
tionary element in the Labor Party. 
If the South Wales miners grumble at 
the Income Tax, Mr. Bonar Law 
proposes that the tax shall be re- 
formed, so that a large number of 
them may be exempted from all 
payment. If a popular outery is 
raised against ‘‘profiteers,’’ Mr. Bonar 
Law quotes figures of his own profits 
as a shareholder in a company owning 
tramp ships in order to justify an 
increased tax upon other shipowners 
whose ships have been controlled from 
the outbreak of war and compelled 
to work on a limited scale of freights. 
Acting in the same spirit, he endorses 
the ery for the conscription of wealth, 
and does not trouble to think either 
of the economic or of the moral con- 
sequences of that cry. The broad 
proposition, that when men are com- 
pelled to give their lives for their coun- 
try civilians at bome should be com- 
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pelled to give their wealth, is true; 
but it is only true if the word ‘“‘wealth” 
is construed to include not merely 
accumulated wealth commonly called 
capital, but also wealth daily earned 
whether by brain-power or hand-power 
and called income or wages. In other 
words, the only honest interpretation 
that can be given to the phrase “‘con- 
scription of wealth’ is a universal, 
carefully graduated, and drastic In- 
come Tax, beginning at 5 per cent 
and rising if need be to 95. If Mr. 
Bonar Law. would propose this, he 
would be rendering a real service to his 
country. At present he is merely 
making himself the tool of a revolu- 
tionary agitation which involves the 
gravest danger to the nation. 
The Spectator. 





Tue Economic FutTuRE OF 
PALESTINE. 


In view of Mr. Balfour’s letter to 
Lord Rothschild, it is natural to ask 
how the Jewish people, which seems to 
prefer Ghettos, is to live by tillage in a 
country which contains much moun- 
tain and desert, and is only one-third 
larger than Wales. But there is much 
fertile land in the coastal strip, on the 
central plain of Esdraelon, in the 
fruitful valleys of Judea and Galilee, 
and in and beyond the upper Jordan. 
Springs are plentiful, the ruined Ro- 
man aqueducts may be restored, and 
afforestation will increase the rainfall. 
The climate is regular, the rainy 
seasons are certain, and in the rainless 
summer there are heavy dews. Cereals 
are grown, especially in parts of the 
coastal strip, on the central plain, 
and on the volcanic soil of the Hauran; 
but the land is specially fitted for fruit 
growing, the work best suited to edu- 

The Economist. 
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cated settlers with moderate means. 
Jaffa oranges need only be mentioned, 
but apricots, figs, almonds, pistachios, 
walnuts, and mulberries are abundant; 
the leading fruits, however, are still 
the olive and the grape. Cotton 
and beet and cane sugar are pos- 
sibilities; rough pasturage is abundant, 
and there is much bark suitable for 
tanning. Salt, asphalt, phosphates, 
and various chemicals are worked or 
workable in the Dead Sea region, and 
there is coal (near Sidon), copper, and 
iron. Fisheries would be successful 
on the coast and in the Sea of Galilee. 
The existence of mineral springs sug- 
gests that, with Germany and Austria 
practically closed for years to tourists 
from the East of Europe or from 
America, the land may become a 
health resort. The total population 
may be 700,000. In the Roman 
period it was probably six to seven 
millions. The 46 Jewish colonies, 
with their co-operative societies, their 
agricultural schools, and their experi- 
mental station for agriculture, seem 
to have prospered before the war. 
Their wine and oranges were one-fourth 
of the total export trade of Jaffa, and 
while the war has set back their 
development, the Turks are likely to 
have been less destructive than the 
Germans in France. Their labor— 
one of the chief difficulties foreseen 
by critics of Zionism—is partly Arab, 
but largely supplied by Jews from 
Russia, Roumania, and the Yemen. 
With sufficient capital—already fur- 
nished in part by Zionist organiza- 
tions—the removal of the blight of 
Turkish rule, and the coming shortage 
of all food products, the economic 
future of a Jewish Palestine should be 
bright. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


“What Allah Wills,” by Irwin L. 
Gordan, is the story of the way in 
which two human beings, one a man, 
the other a woman, both favored or 
hampered, according to point of view, 
by worldly fortune, learn the great 
lesson of unselfishness. Mercedes 
Maxim, an American girl in the 
course of her travels abroad with 
her father, arrives in Morocco where 
she falls under the charm of the land 
of the purple sunset, its religion, and 
people. John Forbes, put on a year’s 
probation by his sweetheart, is in- 
fluenced, perhaps by the will of Allah, 
to go to Morocco where the misery of 
the people so moves him that he decides 
to enter upon an unusual and interest- 
ing experiment. The third in the 
inevitable triangle is the shereef upon 
whose influence and action the story 
hinges. How Mercedes will choose 
cannot be foreseen but there is never 
any doubt that in the end she will do 
the unselfish thing. (Page Co.). 


There is an unusual literary charm 
as well as a keen personal interest in 
Alice. Tisdale’s narrative of ‘‘Pioneer- 
ing Where the World Is Old’’ (Henry 
Holt & Co.). It is Manchuria that 
Mrs. Tisdale means; and the ‘“‘pioneer- 
ing’? was done, in company with her 
husband, as an incident to certain 
important business, but under the 
most primitive conditions, and through 
not a few perilous experiences. Trav- 
eling in Pullmans is one thing; and 
traveling in a bullock cart over rough 
roads or no roads at all is quite another. 
Mrs. Tisdale writes graphically, yet 
with a light and humorous touch, of 
all that she and her husband saw and 
passed through. Experiences and 
dangers which would have daunted 
a less courageous spirit seem only to 
have given zest to her “pioneering” 


and her narrative has a flavor which 
would scarcely have been possible in 
a story of travel along beaten paths. 
Twenty illustrations from  photo- 
graphs which the travelers took upon 
their way add to the vivid interest of 
the book. 


Captain Charles B. Hudson, author 
of “The Royal Outlaw’’—a story of 
David’s adventures after his banish- 
ment from the court of King Saul— 
has been uncommonly successful in 
surmounting the difficulties that attend 
the attempt to build fiction on a 
foundation of Biblical fact. Dwelling 
little on the strictly religious side of 
David’s nature, he shows him as the 
high-minded, daring and generous 
leader of a devoted band, whose 
exploits are described with a vividness 
and dash quite unusual. It is in deal- 
ing with his fictitious characters that 
the author has allowed himself freest 
scope, and more than one of them has 
genuine individuality. The romance 
of young Athomar and. Adah, the 
Tyrian merchant’s daughter, which 
fills nearly half the book, would of 
itself rivet the interest of lovers of the 
adventure-novel. A marked feature 
of the book is its dialogue which is 
agreeably seasoned with the jests and 
raillery of the campfire. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


‘‘A Castle to Let,’”’ by Mrs. Baillie 
Reynolds, is a Roumanian romance, 
filled with glamour and adventure. 
Camiola France, a charming English 
girl who has just finished a course at 
Oxford and who is unrestrained by 
parents because she is an orphan, free 
from guardianship because she is of 
age, untrammeled by money considera- 
tions because she is an heiress, is led 
by one of the many kindly impulses 
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which control all her actions to take 
& journey into an unfrequented part 
of Transylvania, the home of her 
dearest friend whom she has met 
while at college. Arrived there, act- 
ing upon impulse again, she hires a 
genuine old castle, which through 
changes and chances happens to be 
“to let.’ There are a number of 
legends connected with the castle and 
Camiola in her attempts to fathom 
them unearths many mysteries and 
proves that strange things still exist 
in the world and that romance is 
always waiting for those who seek 
it. Geo. H. Doran Co. 


Eric Fisher Wood, author of ‘‘The 
Notebook of an Attaché’”’ and now of 
“The Notebook of an Intelligence 
Officer’? (The Century Co.) has had 
extraordinary opportunities for close 
observation of developments in the 
great war. At the outbreak of the 
war, he was an attaché of the American 
Embassy at Paris. In the autumn of 
1916, he offered his services to England, 
was at first commissioned in the Navy, 
and later went to the English army in 
France, where he fought in the trenches, 
was wounded in the battle of Arras, 
and retired with the rank of Major. 
Recovered from his wound, he prompt- 
ly joined the American army, and is 
now Major in the 83d_ Infantry, 
U.S.A. While in England, he was given 
intimate opportunities for watching 
the working of the British censorship, 
examples of the efficiency of which 
are given in facsimiles of German- 
American letters intercepted and de- 
ciphered, and in a bit of the author’s 
own manuscript, which left the cen- 
sor’s hands in sadly-changed condi- 
tion. The chapters in this volume 
déscribing the methods and results 
of the censorship are especially in- 
teresting, as are also the sketches of 
Lloyd George, Lord Northcliffe, and 
the Dutch cartoonist, Raemaekers; 
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but the most poignant’ and thrilling 
chapters are those describing the 
trench fighting, and the battle of 
Arras, fought last April. Thirty or 
more illustrations from photographs 
add to the interest of the book. 


A delightful boyishness, which the 
publishers have left uncurbed, makes 
of ‘‘Crumps” by Louis Keene a fresh 
picture of the war. The book is 
drenched with the spiritual atmosphere 
in which the young Anglo-Saxon lives 
and breathes and has his being, an 
atmosphere incomprehensible to the 
earnest Teuton and the dramatic 
Frenchman. War is not a thing for 
romantics—it’s just plain work and a 
lot of fun thrown in. That is what the 
author, a Canadian who went out 
among the first volunteers to the 
Mother Country, found the whole 
“job” from beginning to end; the 
crowded troop-ship; the dangerous 
submarines; the long five months of 
training on Salisbury Plain, soaked 
day and night, badly fed, badly housed, 
badly cared for; the trenches with the 
ceaseless presence of death. He 
‘Joshed”’ and “rough-housed”’ through 
them all. He did his work faithfully 
and earnestly; but he lightened every 
heavy day with laughter and with 
tricks on every officer and mate. The 
narrative goes with a rush which 
earries the reader. The humor of the 
writer is delicious and quaint. The 
vivid illustrations are from his own 
sketches. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


“The Four Corners of the World,” 
by A. E. W. Mason, is an uncommonly 
attractive and varied collection of 
short stories in which plot and charac- 
ter-study are combined as few writers 
know how to combine them. In the 
longest, ‘The Affair at the Semiramis 
Hotel,’’ Hanaud, the detective from 
“The Villa Rose,” reappears, and Mr. 
Ricardo with him; the occult figures 
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in “The Clock,” “Raymond Byatt,” 
“The House of Terror” and “The 
Refuge’; “Green Paint’’ is a dashing 
story of South American intrigue; a 
surgeon and a Crown Prince are 
behind the secret of “The Brown 
Book’’; the psychological interest pre- 
dominates in “The Ebony Box,” an 
incident of the Franco-Prussian war, 
and in the tragic story, ‘North of the 
Tropic of Capricorn’; “The Crystal 
Trench” is a weird tale of Alpine 
climbing; ‘‘Peiffer’’ and ‘“‘One of Them’’ 
are stirring adventures of the present 
war; and “Under Bignor Hill’’—a one- 
act play of the time of the Roman 
occupation of England—will recall to 
many an admirer of Mr. Mason the 
spell which the road-building of empire 
east on his imagination in one of his 
earliest novels, ‘“‘The Broken Road.”’ 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“Out of Their Own Mouths” (D. 
Appleton & Co.) is one of the least 
pretentious, but one of the most im- 
portant of the long list of war books. 
It is a compilation of expressions of 
German sentiment, definitions of Ger- 
man policy, and frank statements of 
German intentions from the time of 
Bismarck to the present. Chapter 
and verse are given in every instance. 
Official documents are cited.. In this 
book, we find Germany deliberately 
planning the conquest of the world; 
at any cost. We read the utterances 
of German statesmen and military 
leaders approving the breaking of 
treaties, the invasion of neutral coun- 
tries, and commending and officially 
directing such outrages as the sinking 
of the Lusitania, the execution ot 
Edith Cavell and of Captain Fryatt, 
the slaughter of hostages, outrages 
on women and girls, deportations, the 
starving of foreign civilians in prison 
pens, the sinking of hospital ships, 
the poisoning of wells, and the shooting 
of Red Cross drivers and nurses, and 
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the long list of atrocities, which many’ 
Americans found it impossible to 
believe, but which are here found to 
have been officially directed and 
officially rewarded. Here is the fa- 
mous ‘Hymn of Hate’; here is the 
famous—or infamous—manifesto of 
352 German professors; here are docu- 
ments showing that, so long ago as 
1901, German authorities were con- 
templating the possible invasion of 
the United States; here are utterances 
of the Kaiser and his advisers showing 
how far the present war is from being a 
defensive war. German cruelty and 
German mendacity are recorded on 
every page. There could be no better 
or swifter corrective for any lingering 
impression that the entrance of the 
United States into this war for free- 
dom, democracy and humanity was 
hasty or unwarranted. There is an 
Introduction by William Roscoe 
Thayer. 


It is not easy to avoid superlatives 
in attempting to describe in a few 
words such a book as ‘‘No Man’s 
Land,” by the writer who chooses to 
disguise his identity under the name of 
“Sapper” (George H. Doran Co.). 
There may some time be a disclosure 
as interesting as that which trans- 
formed ‘The Junior Sub” into Ian 
Hay. However that may be, the 
humor, the virility, and the. vivid 
personal touches which mark this 
story of the fighting which went on 
“‘somewhere in France” between the 
loss of Messines in November, 1914, 
and the regaining of it in the early 
days of June, 1917, is a close second 
to the lively and intimate records of 
“The First Hundred Thousand.” It 
would be-unwise for anyone to open 
this book without allowing himsélf 
enough time to read it through to the 
last chapter—and it will seem a sur- 
prisingly short time before that chapter 
is reached. 








